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OUR RURAL PARISH COUNCILS. 


SOME years’ experience on a Parish Council in a rural corner of 
England, a Council whose foundation was well and truly laid, and 
which has since been doing good work, is my excuse to write and 
to endorse most emphatically the views so ably enunciated by the 
writer of the interesting article, “Our Village Parliaments,” which 
appeared in our issue of last March. 

It is only too true, that, what ‘ought to be an useful and eifi- 
cient local authority, is too often a make-believe with less powers 
than the old Vestry Meeting; and really but a sort of buffer to 
receive, on the one side the kicks of irate parishioners, whose 
often just demands it is powerless to comply with; and on the 
other hand the caustic reproofs oft the County or District Council, 
who consider that any superfluous energy on the part of their 
inferior is to be squashed and snubbed, unless it is purely a matter 
of routine. 

Again, on reading the list of such powers as are allowed to 
our village Parliaments, one cannot help feeling, that the ideal of 
the framers of the Act, was rather that of a trim and restricted 
suburban parish, than the freedom and space of the country side. 

Small wonder, therefore, that in many a rural parish there is 
often a difficulty in getting the right stamp of man to come for- 
ward to take up a thankless, invidious, and at the same time a some- 
what belittled office. ; 

Vet the Parish Councils have in themselves the germs of real 
usefulness, and with adequate powers would be most efficient and 
economical in dealing with purely local concerns. The man on 
the spot surely ought to know where the shoe pinches, and the 
cheapest way of rectifying matters. If and when the recommen- 
dations of the report of the Poor Law Commission be carried out, 
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a considerable portion of the District Councils’ functions will be 
curtailed, and if those bodies be relegated to the limbo of past in- 
stitutions, their fate will not be regretted. Into their shoes should 
step the Parish Councils, between whom and the County Councils 
there should be direct dealings, without any intermediate authority. 

A new Act, on comprehensive and broad lines, is greatly 
wanted, suitable both for suburb and country, making the Parish 
Council the effective authority over the parish, having ample powers 
to deal with everything conducive to its welfare. Housing, sani- 
tation, lighting, water-supply, goes without saying. The care of 
the poor, and may the day be not far distant when every parish 
will have its own poor houses, and the aged and feeble sympathetic- 
ally attended to, by those amongst whom they have spent the best 
part of their lives. Elementary education, doing away with that 
incongruous body called the “school managers.” The guardian- 
ship of the parish lands, being empowered to compel landlords to 
show their titles, and thus prevent the continual encroachments on 
the wayside wastes and common lands. With a simpler system of 
land registration, as in our Colonies, the Parish Council should be 
the authority to give a title to ownership of land, doing away with 
the costly process of investigations by the purchaser’s lawyers ; 
and further, greater powers to enforce the Allotment Acts, thus 
materially aiding in the problem of “back to the land.” The 
custody of all the parish records, should be in its keeping. Some 
of our most valuable and ancient archives, such as the Church 
registers, are in many cases, ill-kept and ill-guarded; the present 
system of district registry of births, etc., could very well be done 
away with, and such transactions entered and recorded by the 
parish authority. And lastly, if the Territorial System is to be a 
living organization and not a sham, it is through and by the Parish 
Council that the recruitment and calling-up of the men should be 
carried out. Where parishes are of small rateable value and thinly 
populated, two or three should be combined to form a Council 
between them, and thus be economically worked. 

In the ideal Parish Council the landlord, farmer, and labourer 
would represent the interests in the land; the minister of religion 
would naturally take up education, the doctor sanitation, while the 
tradesman and artisan would be able to give practical ideas on 
questions of housing and finance. Thus class distinctions would be 
modified, and each would recognize the other’s worth in working 
for a happy and harmonious whole. 

The services of many of the costly district officials could with 
advantage be dispensed with. The parish clerk’s time should not 
be wasted in communications with registrars, vaccination, infant 
life protection, relieving officers, and others, or subjects he is more 
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intimately acquainted, and daily brought into contact with, himself. 
He would become the pension officer, school correspondent, regis- 
trar, surveyor, and, indeed, the tax collector of the parish—and 
under the orders of his Council deal direct with the County Council 
officials, or those of the head office in London, as the case might 
be. He would be a hard-worked man, and therefore entitled to a 
living wage; and in important parishes able and energetic men 
would gladly take up the post in hope of its leading to advancement. 

A word on the present system of Parish Council election: to 
say the least of it, it is a one-sided affair, and is no true representa-. 
tion of the opinion of the parish as a whole. The election meeting 
is usually attended by a tenth of the electors, mainly of one class, 
the woman voter especially is conspicuous by her absence ; in many 
cases the candidates elected by show of hands, would have no 
chance had they stood for a ballot. Yet, for a defeated candidate 
to demand a poll is to put the ratepayers to a useless and heavy 
expense, often to avoid which, some of the successful ones, and 
perhaps the best men, withdraw. A simple and inexpensive ballot 
system is required, doing away with the heavy charges for fees, 
stationery, etc. 

Finally, this spring has given us all an object lesson in elec- 
tions, election expenses, and election log rolling. There has been 
Parkamentary, County Council, District Council, and Parish Coun- 
cil elections, all in the space of about six weeks; the last three 
being triennial certainties, and at the cost of the ratepayers. Surely 
in the case of these three, the wishes of the community would be 
as well, and as effectively represented, by each Parish Council 
nominating one of its members to serve on the District Council. 
and the latter in the same way a member to the County Council. 
Of course, the representative for the County Council could not be 
expected to undertake to attend all three bodies, but his place on 
the District and Parish Council could be filled up while hé might 
still retain his right of sitting on them on occasion. 


A CHAIRMAN. 
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TARIFF OR INSURANCE? 


IT rarely happens indeed that any serious belief is held by any large 
body of people for any long period of time without containing 
some underlying element of truth, however feeble. And, however 
erroneous one may know such a belief to be, it is always well 
worth while for the serious inquirer after truth to sift the whole 
mass of belief through and through in order to lay bare whatever 
truth there may lie concealed beneath the obscuring adhesion of 
error. So the fact that a considerable body of people have for 
some years clung to the belief that protective tariffs could confer 
some benefit or other upon Great Britain or the British Empire 
leads us to enquire what residuum of truth may be hidden beneath 
this accumulation of error. 

Putting aside the claim of Tariff Reform to consolidate the 
Empire—a consolidation which it proposes to effect merely by 
certain modifications of its tariffs, which, of course, could merely 
modify their effects correspondingly without eliminating them— 
there are two main classes to which Tariff Reform makes its direct 
appeal. On the one hand there are the working classes, and, on 
the other, the employers of labour, or capitalists. The evils 
endured by these. two classes for which Tariff Reform claims to be 
a cure are entirely distinct. On the one hand, it is Unemployment ; 
on the other it is Insecurity of Capital; but Tariff Reform claims 
to be a cure of both evils by one means—by giving security to 
capital through the elimination or mitigation of foreign competi- 
tion. 

Looking first at the Unemployment side of the question, 
the underlying truth of that part of the Tariff Reform faith has long 
been an axiom of the Liberal Party, who have their own policy 
for dealing with the matter. That foreign competition may be a 
handicap to certain individual home industries, and may thus cause 
Unemployment, is the underlying half-truth of this side of Tariff 
Reform. The whole truth is, of course, that all competition, 
whether home or foreign, may, in the same way, cause Unemploy- 
ment ; that all the unemployment caused by competition from any 
source is only a portion of the total Unemployment; and 
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that the unemployment caused by foreign competition is only a 
very small portion of that portion. There are, of course, many 
other causes of Unemployment, and they include all the causes 
which produce Insecurity of Capital, some of which are mentioned 
later. The Tariff Reform remedy would thus deal only with a 
small portion of the problem of Unemployment, and would deal 
with it by the purely socialistic method of eliminating competition 
—a method which, if it is right as a remedy for Unemployment 
when caused by foreign competition, is equally right as a remedy 
for all Unemployment caused by competition from any source. 
whatever. And thus, having adopted the system in part, it would 
lead logically to the final adoption of the system in whole—a 
system which embodies the worst possible form of State Socialism, 
the elimination of competition by forcing each producer to sell at 
the highest price demanded by other producers, Socialism for the 
capitalist alone, leaving all others to prosecute their individualistic 
competitive struggle for existence against high and crushing prices 
for everything without exception. The Liberal policy, on the 
other hand, recognises that Unemployment is an inevitable con- 
sequence of the competitive system of industry, the system of 
short engagements of labour, and many other factors, most of 
which are inherent in our present social and industrial institutions. 
To re-construct our whole social and industrial system, so as to 
eliminate these evils, if it be possible, is a task which would 
occupy the labour and careful consideration of more than one 
generation. The Liberal policy recognises that the evil is too 
great to be postponed till such a complete re-construction could be 
attempted ; and, indeed, that no serious measures aiming at even 
moderate and tentative re-construction—including, of course, Tariff 
Reform—could safely be attempted until provision be made for 
dealing with the unemployment which the changes involved in their 
inauguration would inevitably produce. The Liberal policy pro- 
poses, therefore, in the meantime, to deal immediately with the 
whole problem of Unemployment in one comprehensive scheme, 
which would cause the whole nation which makes its wealth by 
our existing social and industrial institutions, to co-operate to bear 
the burdens which are inherent in these institutions, or in any 
attempt to modify them; so that individuals selected by the mere 
haphazard of chance, and who belong to the class with the least 
elastic resources, shall no longer have to bear, unaided, the whole 
inherent burden. The scheme includes National State-aided 
Insurances, Labour Exchanges, Development Works, ef cetera. 
And Liberal Free Trade finance endeavours to make those who 
make most wealth by these social and industrial institutions, bear 
a fair share of the burden, in proportion to the wealth which they 
make by them. 
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The Tariff Reform method would, instead of curing 
even that small part of the evil which its advocates recognise, 
enormously aggravate Unemployment during the period of indus- 
trial collapse, re-arrangement, and re-construction which must in- 
evitably follow the first imposition of the tariffs. And these results 
could not be confined to this country, but, by the inter-dependence 
of industries, and the sensitive adjustments of commerce, would 
be communicated to the whole world, including, of course, the 
whole British Empire. Then, of course, the tariffs would, in 
addition, directly injure the foreign producers of the articles taxed, 
and cause similar disturbance of industry in their countries, which, 
in turn, would similarly be communicated throughout the whole 
world. And other countries would, no doubt, according to their 
custom, adopt Retaliatory Tariffs which, in their turn, would pro- 
duce similar world-wide results, till the storm of industrial collapse 
would echo and re-echo and reverberate with gathering volume 
through every nook and crannie of the world. And assuming that 
the Empire or the nation survived, in anything but a bankrupt and 
derelict state, this world-wide re-casting and re-directing of the 
channels of commerce, with the industrial depression and revolution 
and war which it would entail, we would be left with a system in 
which Unemployment would still be as rampant as ever—greatly 
aggravated, indeed, in those portions of it which are caused by 
certain factors—a system in which the same amount of labour and 
capital would be less productive than now, being forced out of 
those industries in which the conditions of this country enable the 
British producer to excel the foreigner, and forced into those in- 
dustries in which the foreigner’s conditions enable him to excel the 
British producer, the excellences of both sides being thus lost to 
British Capital and Labour, and the wealth, resources, and stability 
of the nation being consequently reduced. This takes no account, 
either, of the subsequent period of perpetuated insecurity and re- 
construction which would be created if we were then to juggle with 
our new-created tariffs, and with all the industries built upon them 
in order to “ bargain” with our foreign rivals for the reduction or 
removal of their tariffs. The Liberal Free Trade policy, on the 
other hand, would handle the Unemployment problem without 
direct interference with any industry. And it would raise the 
necessary money from the sources by which the least possible in- 
direct interference would be caused with the flow of industry and 
wealth ; by which, indeed, certain accumulations of public wealth 
artificially and accidentally diverted into private pockets would not 
in future be augmented without the restoration of a fraction of 
the increase to public uses; and by which miserly accumulations of 
valuable national land, withdrawn from the healthy activities and 
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resources of the world, would be gently urged back into the sphere 
of the nation’s activities and resources. 

When we turn to the other branch of the subject, however, to 
the other class to which Tariff Reform makes its appeal, to the 
capitalist and employer of labour, we find that the Liberal policy 
does not give the same consideration to their grievance—the In- 
security of Capital. As seekers after truth, we are bound to sift 
this aspect of the Tariff Reform faith, also. 

The effect of Tariff Reform upon Capital would, of course, 
be exactly similar to that which we have glanced at in the case of - 
the employee. Vast amounts of capital would be totally lost dur- 
ing the inaugural period of reconstruction. When the storm of 
bankruptcy and reconstruction had passed away, and confidence 
had been restored, capital would be less productive than before. 
After that would follow the feverish excitement of the “bargaining” 
with those tariffs in which British capital would then be invested, 
unless, as is more likely, the interests of Capital and Labour in- 
vested in the tariffs proved so strong that no Government could 
dare to touch their tariffs. Thus, whatever the evil may be, the 
Tariff Reform proposals of the Unionist Party are out of the 
question as a remedy. Is there, then, any truth—and, if so, how 
much—in this belief that foreign competition causes injurious In- 
security of Capital ? ' 

Here, again, we have to bear in mind that foreign competition 
operates in no way otherwise than home competition; that it is, 
in fact, merely a small portion of the competition with which every 
competitor has to compete for commercial prizes; though, in the 
average, the further removed, and the greater the difficulties of 
transit from the scene of the rival production, the less chance is 
there of it being able to compete at all, with the handicap of 
distance and transit to overcome. Nor should it be forgotten that, 
under existing conditions, competition is partially both the cause and 
the effect of progress. If, then, competition acts injuriously on 
capital, no doubt it would mitigate the evil to eliminate or mitigate 
any section of the total competition, but once admit the efficacy 
of your cure for the evil, and there is no answer to the demand to 
apply your remedy to every section of the whole evil to the same 
extent. Then, again, it must be borne in mind that if competition 
causes loss or insecurity of capital, there are many other causes. 
To mention only a few of these, there are all the causes which 
operate, in the first instance, not by an increase in the supply, as 
competition does, but by a decrease in the demand for a particular 
commodity ; such as changes in fashions or in the tastes or habits 
or knowledge of the community, death, disease, catastrophes of 
nature or of war, or permanent satisfaction of the demand, e/ 
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cetera. Then, again, there are such disturbing causes as fire, 
violence, changes brought about by political action, reduction of 
the supply of raw materials, mere errors of judgment and changes 
in indirect taxation, e¢ cetera. The Tariff Reform remedy would 
thus deal only with that small portion of competition which has 
its place of origin outside a certain area—the British Isles or the 
British Empire—and therefore, if competition causes loss of capital 
to an injurious extent, Tariff Reform is, for that reason alone, an 
unsatisfactory method of dealing with the problem, unless there is 
no larger method which could be applied, so as to include the 
whole evil arising from competition equally in its scope. But even 
such a remedy as that would not be sufficient for any really 
satisfactory method of dealing with the evil of Insecurity of Capital 
should embrace and provide for that evil not merely when it is 
caused by competition, but when it is due to any cause whatever 
which cannot itself be immediately removed. 

To what extent, then, is it true that competition may in- 
juriously affect Capital? Competition, so long as it continues, 
causes inferior commodities to be superseded by superior. The 
“superiority” may be either in the price or in the quality, or in 
the balance of both—in a word, it is due to a smaller expenditure 
of capital and labour (one or other, or both) in order to produce 
the same result, and the sharing of that advantage between seller 
and buyer. Thus, when an industry is eliminated by the process 
of competition, it is always to the advantage of the community, 
both on the side of the successful competitor, and on that of the 
benefited purchaser, whether they be on the same or on opposite 
sides of a national boundary ; because it means that a less expendi- 
ture of their capital and labour are now required to produce, and 
to pay for, the same commodities, and that consequently on both 
sides, while their total possessions of commodities. remain unaltered, 
labour and capital have been set free to be devoted to the in- 
crease, in new directions, of the commodities which swell the 
wealth of each. 

No doubt, in the process of these changes, a certain amount 
of capital may be irretrievably lost, just as a certain amount of 
labour is lost in the resulting unemployment. What, then, if these 
changes were to proceed so rapidly that the gains could not com- 
pensate the permanent resultant loss? The answer is that so 
long as these changes are not produced by artificial means this can 
never be so. So long as they take place by natural changes in 
commerce the permanent resultant increase of wealth will, in the 
average, always be sufficient to pay the interest, at the market 
rate on the capital sunk on the process of change. A community 
will cease to make these changes when they céase to pay. In an 
article by the present writer in last month’s issue of the West- 
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minster Review it was explained how, in our modern commercial 
world, our financial system takes the place of brain and nerves, 
and an over-ruling intelligence organising and directing the com- 
merce of the world, and of each separate community, and of each 
conceivable unit, right down to those units which a human intelli- 
gence may consciously control and direct. It is sufficient here to 
merely indicate briefly how the financial system of the world 
operates to secure the result indicated. If these changes were to 
begin to proceed so rapidly as is suggested, then the ability of the 
community to pay for its commodities would begin to be lowered, 
and therefore prices would begin to fall; and that operates as an 
automatic discouragement to the production of the commodities 
which are causing the changes. Accordingly, in the absence of 
artificial interference with the natural course of commerce, however 
rapidly we may see these competitive changes taking place, we 
need never have any apprehensions for the national welfare. 
They can never, in the long run, impoverish the country, 
but, on the contrary, indicate a progressive movement in 
the national well-being; unless they are accompanied by a pro- 
gressive decrease in population or national resources, when they 
indicate the easy stages by which the nation is “let down” with- 
out a sudden and appalling crash; or unless they are due to an 
unhealthy and inefficient condition of the financial system. That, 
then, is not one of the dangers or evils of foreign—or any— 
competition. 

But, while the whole community benefits, individuals suffer. 
Just as individual workmen are thrown out of employment, so in- 
dividual capitalists either totally lose their capital, or it remains 
unemployed for a time. It must not be supposed that in every 
such change all the capital invested in the superseded industry is 
lost. A proportion of it is liquid capital, representing commodities 
Which are of use to others, and so can be realised; though a 
proportion of it is illiquid capital, representing commodities which 
are of no use to others. The relative proportion of liquid to 
illiquid capital varies in different businesses, and the two classes 
merge into each other; they are merely relative descriptions. What 
is lost to the capitalist, in the change, is (1) his capital, so far as it is 
illiquid, and (2) the use of his liquid capital until it can be realised 
and re-invested. That is an undoubted loss to the in- 
dividual—for the benefit of the community-——a loss _ in- 
flicted not by careful, fair selection, but to all appear- 
ance by the mere accident of chance. No human foresight 
can calculate or foresee where such blows will fall even 
in the near future. And this is an inevitable result of our existing 
institutions, our existing industrial system. Here, then, we have 
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found a real, undoubted hardship, the hardship which, half-realised 
by the Tariff Reformer, provides the driving force which gives sup- 
port to a remedy which would not even alleviate, but would greatly 
aggravate, the hardship. Surely, here again is a clear case for 
drawing in the whole nation to share in bearing the burden which 
is inherent in the system by which it makes its wealth? 

How, then, is this end to be attained? By the lop-sided 
Socialism of Tariff Reform, which would hurl the nation back 
through a world of these ruinous changes—without provision for 
the suffering in the process—to a long-surpassed stage in the 
development of our national resources ; there to stereotype its crude 
Socialism for the capitalist, by which all future development of our 
national resources would be restrained for the benefit of a few 
individuals, as against the nation? Surely not. Or should we, 
instead of going back, start now, and in future, whenever an estab- 
lished industry is threatened by foreign competition, put on a 
sufficient tariff, for that industry alone, to “let it down” gently 
before the advance of improvements—instead of this impossible 
policy of universal tariffs here and now? Well, the /ariff is itself 
a serious flaw. Its burden falls upon those with the least elastic 
resources with the most crushing weight; and no human mind 
could foresee or science calculate where the burden would fall, or 
from what purse would be drawn the greatest proportion of it. 
It is like the arrow in Longfellow’s lines :— 

“T shot an arrow into the air. 
It fell to earth I know not where.” 
Suppese, then, we substitute bounties for tariffs, and raise the 
money to pay the bounties from those who are best able to pay? 
A better method, undoubtedly, than that of tariffs; but, in the 
first place, if the bounties are merely to moderate, and not to per- 
manently restrain the process of development, they would require 
such constant and complex changes and re-adjustments, to meet 
the altering conditions of any one industry, and as between different 
home producers, that it would surpass the wit of man to devise a 
system for carrying it out. And, in the second place, whether with 
tariff or with bounty, it would operate as we have already seen, by 
retarding the natural process of the development of the nation’s 
resources and wealth. And, in the third place, it would leave un- 
touched all those losses caused by changes produced by home 
competition (which are much greater than those caused by foreign 
competition) or by changes artificially produced (¢.g., by legislation) 
in the process of conscious reform, or by any of those other factors 
which we have already noticed. Nor should we allow ourselves to 
forget that the nation has to make many changes in the course of 
conscious progress. At each step we are confronted by the vested 
interests over which we must march rough-shod to attain our ob- 
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jective. Is it not our duty, is if not our policy also, to make 
provision for their loss being borne by the whole nation which 
hopes to benefit by the change? By so doing we would remove 
one of the most powerful arguments regularly brought against 
every real measure of social reform and progress. 

What, then, is the real solution of the problem? Is it not 
the same as the solution of the parallel problem of Unemployment ? 
Is it not Insurance—National Insurance of Capital? There are 
difficulties, no doubt, in this method of solution, but they are of 
precisely the same nature as those involved in National Insurance . 
against Unemployment, and can be dealt with on the same lines. 
In regard to the mere unemployment of liquid capital, whether 
realised or not, perhaps the Banks provide all the measures that 
are needed to palliate that loss. The National Insurance might 
be limited, to begin with, to “ illiquid” capital—capital, so far as it 
is irretrievably and permanently lost, owing to no social offence 
of its owner. 

Then, again, we have provided Labour Exchanges to facilitate 
the confluence of available labour and capital, and to prepare 
statistics in conjunction with other departments of the Board of 
Trade, so that all may know the state of the labour market. We 
have our Commercial and Stock Exchanges, and our whole finan- 
cial system to facilitate the transference of available capital and 
commercial commodities to the centres where they are most re- 
quired, and to prepare statistics to a certain limited extent; but 
much could yet be done by extensive development of the “ Census 
of Production,” so as to make its issue frequent, full, and up-to- 
date ; by making all traders aware of its usefulness to themselves ; 
and by issuing it in conveniently small sections to suit the require- 
ments of different trades. | Much more could thus be done to 
check over-production or under-production, either locally or gener- 
ally, with all the evils they entail, both to capital and to labour. 
The statistics of employment might be ad@led to it with advantage 
so as to be read in conjunction and comparison with it; and more 
accurate deductions could thus be made. 

Thus, with a Liberal policy of Free Trade and Insurance of 
Labour and Capital, all those real evils which, half-perceived, have 
provided the driving-force for Tariff Reform, would be dealt with, 
not merely at one small source, and at a ruinous expense to the 
nation, and with a result which would not cure, but would greatly 
aggravate the evil, but in one comprehensive and simple policy, 
dealing with the whole problem with no expense to the nation 
as a whole—except the comparatively insignificant office ex- 
penses of management—and by a method which would act as oil 
to lubricate the machinery of commerce and progress. 

J. RODGER HALDANE. 
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IN DANGEROUS WATERS. 


For a long time past I have noted with regret and serious mis- 
givings, the conduct of the British press and magazines, in regard 
to the circulation and promulgation of anti-German views and senti- 
ments. Had I not thought, and hoped, that this storm of passion 
and invective would soon blow over, and that a better spirit would 
ultimately prevail, I should have entered my protest against this 
highly objectionable and lamentable outbreak earlier in the day. 
To be sure, the German press, and perhaps “German public 
opinion” (as voiced and expressed during the South African cam- 
paign and Boer imbroglio) must be held responsible, in great 
measure, for this deplorable “epidemic,” so to speak, which has so 
long afflicted the British mind, and which has affected so adversely 
Anglo-Germanic relations. 

Admitted, then, the responsibility of the German press, is there 
any real excuse for this persistency on the part of the British press, 
and especially on the part of those higher exponents of British 
sentiment and opinion, to wit, the magazines, in giving vent, and 
encouragement generally to these unfortunately entertained anti- 
German sentiments? That such a state of things should have 
been brought about by feelings of resentment, and the effects 
aggravated by ill-timed and ill-starred Germanic manifestations of 
a sort of Anglophobia, in no wise lightens the responsibility of the 
British magazines and press for the perpetuation of an international 
feud, which has already assumed the form and proportions of a 
veritable moral epidemic. Two wrongs can never make one right, 
and granting Germany, or the German press and people, to have 
been in the wrong, and the first aggressors, would it not become 
the British press and people to assume a worthier and more generous 
réle, and to extend the palm of peace and friendship to a kindred 
race? There was a time, and that not so very far distant, when 
the relations beween Great Britain and Germany were most cordial ; 
and time and again have these two Teutonic nations been allies and 
comrades-in-arms. Never yet have they been in set hostility ; and, 
please God, never may they be sworn foes and clashing powers! Yet 
there is grave danger of this, if the press and higher periodicals of 
these two countries continue much longer to foster and propagate 
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such mischievous sentiments and malevolent views; since public 
sentiment in these two nations is of no light and fantastic nature, 
and the passions and hates of two such Northern Powers are deep 
and abiding, once aroused and stimulated to any great extent. Let 
there be an end put, therefore, to these unfortunate and malignant 
international outbursts and jeremiads. For, depend upon it, there 
is no just ground (sheer misunderstanding only) for all this per- 
sistent and mutual recrimination and resentment. 

Then again, granted that the German press and German public 
opinion, were in the wrong (as I think all honest and intelligent . 
German minds will allow, or would, if passion and prejudice did not 
blind them), have not the British press, and British public opinion, 
as ventilated so freely in both press and magazines, been equally 
in the wrong, and unjust to a degree, in their attitude assumed all 
along towards the German Emperor? For, do the people of Great 
Britain forget already, how fast and firm was his friendship mani- 
fested towards Great Britain throughout the South African cam- 
paign ? and that in the very “teeth” of his people? True, that he 
had at one time assumed a most questionable, and a highly objec- 
tionable, tone and attitude in regard to British relations, and the 
British position in South Africa. But for that he most generously 
atoned ; and ill does it become the British people to harbour resent- 
ment still on that account. 

I repeat, then, let both Britons and Germans “bury the 
hatchet,” and let the press and higher periodicals of both nations 
resume their old-time amicable relations ; and, while each nation, in 
rightful order, pursues the even tenour of its ways, let each emulate 
only the virtues and successes of the other, in the paths of peace 
and on the lines of progress as kinsmen and brothers. For kinsmen 
they are, and as alike in manhood and tone of thought as ever were 
brothers in family life. 

Moreover, is it not strange, and anomalous as strange and mis- 
chievous, that, while Britons and Germans are so nearly akin, and 
have such important interests in common, and seeing how deeply 
these common interests are jeopardized by the bare possibility of a 
war between these two countries, the British people should display 
such morbid susceptibility to, and mistrust of, German “ inten- 
tions,” and German influences? _Is it not also preposterous that 
Great Britain should so continually manifest more indifference to 
Germany, as a great Power, than it does in its relations with any 
other? It is humiliating to a thoughtful and patriotic British mind 
to feel the force of all this—“humiliating,” because it speaks so ill 
for the intelligence and sagacity of the British mind, and of British 
statesmen, that, while so sensitive about their amicable relations 
with powers like Russia and France, and while ever so ready to 
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truckle to and patch up a “treaty” with either of these Powers, 
British statesmen and British public opinion should assume such a 
“ brave stand” towards that far greater Power and kindred nation— 
Germany? 

Is it then, any wonder that Germany and the German people 
should, in their turn, resent such an attitude on the part of Great 
Britain? I trow not! I know that, were I a German, I should 
feel, and resent, this greatly. How grievously mistaken have been 
British views and estimates of the “power” and “ intrigues” of 
Russia, has been broadly enough evinced by the developments of 
the Russo-Japanese war! In a word, while Russian statesmen 
have been experts in the policy of “ bluff,” and in the conception of 
deep and dark designs and purposes, they have plainly manifested, 
under Japanese pressure, both incompetence and imbecility, and the 
Russian “ bubble” has been effectively “pricked” by Japanese 
valour. In other words, that Russian “ nightmare,” which has so 
long haunted and oppressed the British mind and British policy, has 
indeed proved but a myth and a bugaboo! If, then, British 
intelligence and British statesmen have proved so much in fault, in 
regard to Russian “ power” and Russian sagacity, should not the 
British press and people take heed lest their intelligence should 
prove equally faulty in German regard? By all means, let better 
counsels and better feelings prevail at this juncture, in regard to 
Germany and the German people. That a great deal of this mis- 
trust and ill-feeling on the part of Great Britain towards Germany 
is to be ascribed to German encroachments on British industrial and 
commercial interests, is, likely enough; and that this feeling has 
been aggravated greatly by German expressions of mistrust and 
aversion (as during the South African imbroglio), is beyond ques- 
tion; but, even then, there can be no justification for the continu- 
ance of such disturbing views and sentiments, or for the exasperat- 
ing of such mischievous differences and misunderstandings. Time 
and again have I received letters from German acquaintances and 
friends, expressive of deep mortification at what they termed and 
denounced as “ the entirely unwarranted malevolence and injustice ” 
of articles and letters, which from time to time have appeared (and 
which continue to appear) in the British press and magazines— 
articles and opinions which would seem to have been inspired (?) 
by the most vindictive and short-sighted spirit and temper of minds 
that should know better. Again, there is another aspect to this 
very grave question, and one which should not be lost sight of. I 
refer to the dangerous consequences liable to ensue from a con- 
tinuance of the present deplorable state of public feeling, as be- 
tween Great Britain and Germany, viz., to the effects and influences 
which such aggravating “opinions” as those expressed in the 
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British papers and magazines, are certain to occasion in the United 
States. For, it should be remembered, and the fact emphasized, 
that a considerable proportion of the people of the United States 
are of German extract, and that these, while to a certain extent 
weaned from their Fatherland, and not so directly agitated as are 
their kindred there, by the daily newspapers and magazines, yet 
they do entertain strong affections for, and a keen interest in, all 
that pertains to Germany; and it is a very serious menace to the 
continuation of good relations between Great Britain and the United 
States, to foster and intensify the bad spirit which at present pre-. 
vails, as between England and Germany ; or for the British press 
to go on “suspecting” and “denouncing” either the German 
Emperor or the German people—no matter how great the original 
provocation, on the part of the latter. It is bad enough, and 
“strain” enough, for American statesmen, and for public men 
generally, in the higher ranks, to fight clear, in the “game of 
politics,” of Irish “susceptibiliites” and Irish “ prejudices,” in 
British relation ; but it will be an infinitely more serious matter if 
they have to take into consideration also, German prejudices and 
“grievances.” So that if British statesmen are really so anxious 
to maintain cordial relations with the United States, and to con- 
summate and perpetuate the astute and sagacious: policy outlined 
and given such good purpose to by the Salisbury Administration 
(to which, to the great credit of British statesmen and of the 
British people generally, both have so judiciously and loyally ad- 
hered ever since), then it behoves the British press and British 
people to call a halt at once to all further aggravating attacks 
upon Germany and the German people. Let the “olive branch,” 
I repeat, be extended, in a right generous spirit, by the British 
press, and, depend on it, the German nature will respond as 
heartily to such an advance as is ever the wont of a manly and 
honourable race and nation. Nor should the fact be lost sight of, 
that, seeing what a goodly proportion of the emigrant classes to 
the British Colonies is composed of men and women of the German 
family, or of Germans, and that these constitute the most desirable 
class of colonisers in the aggregate, it is highly desirable that 
these, and their descendants, should be made to realise that, in 
assuming the réle of “ British citizens,” they are in reality trans- 
ferring their allegiance to a kindred and friendly flag and empire. 
As it is, the present state of public feeling, as between Great 
Britain and Germany, is a deadly menace and peril all around. 
Here are two great countries, of kindred stock, and with so much 
in common, which should be the fastest of friends, and a constant 
bulwark to the peace of Europe, and to the cause of human pro- 
gress and liberty! The one is a great military Power; the other 
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a great naval one; and, united, the combined “powers” of the 
world, beside, could not avail to shake or slacken their power and 
progress; while, with Germany, the United States, and Great 
Britain firmly united, the world could be afforded one of the 
grandest spectacles and firmest assurance of universal liberty and 
human development, on the lines of industrial progress. 

As it is, however, in view of the present distrust and discord 
which prevail in Great Britain and Germany, I can conceive of no 
more unfortunate one, short of actual hostilities between them. It 
is deplorable and extremely dangerous alike; and it is high time 
that a stern halt should be called to the common madness of these 
two great peoples. 


“ CHATHAM.” 
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“Now this also is an error, when a person demonstrates 
through more, what is possible through fewer things, which 
also are inherent in the argument.”—Aristotle, “ The Organon,” 
Chap. XI. 

IT would be an error, thus to demonstrate the nature of the vital 
fact in a man from the environment he organises about him, the 
provision he makes for his food, his house, his horses, cattle and 
sheep, his clothes, since these things, though inherent in the argu- 
ment, leave the vital fact itself correctly demonstrable from fewer 
and different things. ; 

It is only fair to suppose that if Aristotle had foreseen the 
deadening despotism his writings came to exercise so long over 
men’s minds, he would have refrained from assuming the part of an 
evil genius. The part, however, was entirely made for him by the 
servile form of the human mind, a weakness ever impelling it to 
rely on authority. He illustrates this in particular. The object 
of his principal work was not to commit men to his own or any 
particular judgments, but to teach them the necessary or formal 
expression for every judgment, whatever it may be. The ante- 
cedent in an argument he held was doubt, and the most acute 
argument that which induced the greatest doubt. The expression 
of judgment included substance and form ; it was in the substance 
the doubt, as a rule, lay, but that was no reason why the expression 
should not be reduced to logical form, and no reason why the 
reduction should do more than expose the doubt in substance. His 
task in this direction was the same as that of the grammarian doing 
work on the form as such of language, leaving the substance of 
what is expressed to take care of itself. If Aristotle had not 
served authority by making mere form of expression authoritative, 
he would certainly never have obtained the commanding place he 
did as an authority. But the reduction of expression of thought to 
authoritative forms did not operate in favour of mental freedom, 
had, indeed, the opposite effect of confirming men in habits of 
undue deference to authority by providing existing authority with 
mental weapons. The grammarian who reduced language to 
authoritative forms served liars, mountebanks, hired advocates, and 
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partisan orators better, perhaps, than the voiceless mass his teaching 
never reached. As a fact, Aristotle for ages was a great help to 
govern men who had nothing in foro interno to govern 
them, and so were governed they knew not how. It was a 
strange fate for one who was the most impersonal of philosophers 
to have become, as he did, peculiarly the instrument of personal 
authority. 

Strange as it may seem, the same fate appears to be over- 
taking Darwin, the most impersonal philosopher of our own time. 
To suit the habit of reliance on authority, he is being made to take 
the place of Moses, or whoever wrote the Book of Genesis, as an 
authority. His philosophy only comes in to confirm him as an 
authority. Moses was a law-giver, professedly an authority; he 
was understood as such, and not as a philosopher. His account 
of creation, of the origin of living beings, nevertheless, is a purely 
philosophic one; its relation to authority is purely adventitious ; 
as philosophic it must stand or fall. The statement, “God said, 
‘Let there be light,’ and there was light,” need not be rested on 
authority. As Aristotle would deal with it, the meaning would be 
that light was made as men make things, which would give a 
rational, and therefore philosophic judgment. To rest the judg- 
ment on the credence to be given to Moses as an authority, would 
be to introduce the error of “more things,” the nature of the 
authority being among these things, and from its very nature 
putting the philosophic position inhering in the statement out of 
court. 

Moses as an authority puts Moses as a philosopher out of 
court. No one can hold to him as a philosopher, and at the same 
time believe in him as an authority. It is unreasonable to take his 
account of creation as unphilosophic, incapable of rational form of 
expression, but we need not consider it at all if it is given a form 
rendering reasoning about it unnecessary and futile ; that would be 
equivalent to rejecting the philosophic position. 

The real question for us, however, is not the assumption of the 
authoritative position by Moses, but the general acceptance of the 
position by mankind. Can or do men ever accept the philosophic 
position, except on grounds of authority, that is on unphilosophic 
grounds? As a fact of historical experience, did they ever do so? 
Did Moses, Aristotle, Mahomet and the rest, make the positions we 
find them in, or were they made for them by human nature? In 
reality, Moses and Aristotle were for men never living speaking 
men, but mere idols like Baal and Jupiter, representing because 
conformed to human nature. 

Darwin could never replace Moses as an authority, except he 
was made an authority himself, indeed, a mere idol. A trans- 
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parently conscientious thinker, he is no more the Darwin we know 
now than the Aristotle of the middle ages was Aristotle. But as 
we can find the real Aristotle in his works, so we can find the real 
Darwin in his, and therefore consistent adherence to the philosophic 
as against the authoritative position. 

Darwin, the philosopher, has been made an authority on the 
strength of the expressions, “ The Struggle for Existence,” and 
“ Natural Selection,” which were his own, and “ The Survival of the 
Fittest,” which he took from Herbert Spencer. These expressions 
were not, as quite new ones, applied to the human social form ; 
they were directly suggested by the form, as naturally descriptive © 
of it. It did not require Darwin to tell us that the wealthy, power- 
ful, and so-called educated classes think of themselves as the suc- 
cessful in a struggle for existence, the highest product of natural 
selection, the fittest in the survival of the fittest; the principle of 
authority rested itself on that from time immemorial. As Darwin 
used the expressions he was understood to use them in a received 
sense, merely giving the sense the form of a philosophic doctrine. 

Aristotle calls ants and bees political creatures. The polity 
of ants and bees condemns the vast majority in their communities 
to non-survival of individuals through reproduction, and in other 
ways provides for ruthless subordination and extinction of indivi- 
dual life. Those destroyed get no chance of any struggle for 
existence, though as individuals they may be the fittest. If ants 
and bees were philosophic, as well as political creatures, their posi- 
tion in the latter respect would be sure to make them read the 
whole scheme of natural existence in terms of their own narrow 
form of it. As a historical fact it is plain that we read the scheme 
as political creatures, that is, in terms of our own form of it. If, 
however, we can read it in no other way, then the difference between 
Darwin and Moses vanishes, we merely put one in place of the 
other. 

But there is a difference—an essential difference. Moses used 
human language very much as he found it, that is, conformed to 
traditional modes of expression. In the writings ascribed to him 
he makes no attempt to escape the human political position, even 
though he blames particular forms of it, such as gross idolatry. In 
Darwin, however, the attempt to use human language free of tradi- 
tional connotations is expressed as regards form, and still more 
painfully as regards the substance of his propositions. Painfully, 
because in both respects it is a matter of extreme difficulty so as to 
be intelligible to most of us. The difficulty was realised by Erasmus 
Darwin, with whose writings Charles Darwin was, of course, 
familiar. “Owing to the imperfection of language,” the elder Dar- 
win says, “the offspring is termed a ew animal, but is, in truth, a 
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branch or elongation of the parent; since a part of the embryon- 
animal is or was a part of the parent, and therefore in strict 
language cannot be said to be entirely mew at the time of its 
production.”1 In ordinary language, the rooted expression for life 
is one for a succession of perfectly distinct living beings, living 
only between birth or conception and death. In the same way, in 
ordinary language, descent means in substance that the individual 
is generated or comes into existence in the body of the parent, and 
has no prior form of existence. Now this, like the expressions 
used by Moses, is a perfectly legitimate theory or description of the 
facts of life and death, provided it is not affirmed on authority, or 
so as to exclude discussion and revision. 

Darwin so far accepts the theory as to make use of the terms 
in which it is expressed. He speaks thus of the Descent of Man, 
but would the common meaning of the term descent hold if the 
vital fact in a living man to-day was the very same vital fact that 
existed in an anthropoid ape or arthropod ages ago? If this 
way of putting the problem of the continuity of life is entertained 
the term descent must either be discarded, or given a new and un- 
familiar meaning. 

In the same way, if the vital fact is continuous and self- 
maintained, that is, not subject to death, in passing through the 
series of individual organisms, can the expression, “ Struggle for 
Existence,” be applied to it? But Darwin expressly qualifies the 
expression before using it, leaves it of little use for the small class 
of political creatures to base their systems on. “I should premise,” 
he says, “that I use this term in a large and metaphorical sense, 
including dependence of one being on another, and (which is more 
important), not only the life of the individual, but success in leav- 
ing progeny.”2 Of the descent of man, he says, “ Many of the 
views which have been advanced” (by him) “are highly specula- 
tive, and some, no doubt, will prove erroneous.” Expressions to 
this effect could easily be multiplied from his writings to show that 
he consistently adhered to the philosophic position, a position 
natural in him, and not in most of us who read him. 

Nevertheless, the common theory of life occupied his mind in 
the authoritative form he found it embodied in language; he only 
escaped to some extent the trammels of expression, which are the 
more dangerous, in proportion as, through familiarity, they are un- 
felt and unperceived. In the “ Fertilisation of Orchids,” he tells 
us that a single plant of the common Orchis macudata, often bears 
186,300 seeds. “As this orchid,” he says, “is perennial, and can- 


1. ‘Zoonomia” by Erasmus Darwin, Sect. xxxix. 
2. Origin of Species. Ed. 5, p. 73. 
3- The Descent of Man, p. 606. 
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not in most places be increasing in number, one seed alone of this 
large number, once in every few years, produces a mature plant.”4 
Here he implicitly conforms himself to the common view that the 
object of this vast production of seed is to secure a chance of 
survival for one plant, that the seeds die as a whole, representing 
no vital fact in and for themselves apart from that object. The 
same view applies with numerically greater force to the pollen 
germs of the plant, the vital antecedent to the seeds; for these the 
chances of death are millions, or hundreds of millions to one. 
Reading this in terms of probability, the permanence or continuity . 
of any form of vital existence would be an untenable hypothesis ; 

the theory which Darwin adopts, not forms for himself on observed 
facts, would mean that the struggle for life was one against im- 
possible odds. If tenure of life on the earth was so frail, every 
creature alive to-day would probably be dead to-morrow. 


But Darwin took up the true philosophic attitude in conform- 
ing to the traditional position embodied in human language that 
the individual organism, in its developed form, was the essential 
vital fact, under rigid limitation by death of itself and its offspring. 
The consequence was that he did, what authoritative adherence to 
the received theory would never have attempted to do, bring the 
substance of the expression, the true nature of the vital fact itself 
into view. What he went about doing was to repair an old edifice, 
not to pull it down. He was so much the philosopher that if the 
house Moses built would have answered his facts he would have 
tried his hand at its restoration. He took Nature as the builder, 
and was content to study the plans of her buildings. But a builder 
or architect may be very conversant with the plans of a building 
and have no occasion or opportunity to know who inhabits or may 
inhabit it. Darwin took Nature as supremely indifferent to life ; it 
was the received view resting, no doubt, on strong prima facie 
evidence. He accepted the view;in his time he could not have 
done otherwise, and proceeded to describe the facts of survival or 
continuity of life in accordance with it. 

It is obvious that no two individual organisms are precisely 
alike, in other respects particularly, in resistance to extinction or 
death. Calling the difference a variation, and assuming that the 
variation would pass to the offspring, the chance of survival would 
be greater for one organism than the other. 


But the chance, such as it is, depends on a general form. 
Taking the case of the orchid with 186,300 seeds, in the first gene- 
ration a certain number of favourable variations are supposed to 


4. Fertilisation of Orchids, p. 344. 
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occur. But, as the number of plants does not increase, a yearly 
increase of even one is not admissible, the germination of one in 
three years sufficing to maintain the average number. Practically, 
therefore, the fund of variation in 554,900 seeds would disappear. 
The one case of survival in this number would certainly depend, 
not on a favourable variation asserting itself, but on some accident 
in the environment. But suppose any variation whatever passed 
it would be lost in the 554,900 seeds of the next generation. 

This process, however, would evidently secure the permanence 
of the species; if even a few of the variations in a million seeds 
got the chance of asserting themselves, we could not say how the 
species would change, or how rapidly, under a condition of free 
survival, allowing the development of an incalculable number of 
mature plants. The seed itself being only a development of an 
immense number of minute germinal elements, the fund of varia- 
tion would have to be pushed still farther back to these, and the 
specific form of the seed and plant alike would depend on the 
elimination by death of the primary vital elements to secure that 
form in the rare case of survival. This is Darwin’s position; in 
accordance with the common view of life he takes for granted that 
the characteristic specific form of Orchis maculata inheres in its 
pollen or primary vital elements by which the form is transmitted 
from generation to generation of the plant. His theory of Natural 
Selection rests entirely on this assumption. 

The assumption, however, compels reasoning in a circle. The 
fund of variation is assumed to reside in the two primary sexual 
elements from which the mature plant is developed, and again that 
the development impresses the specific form and the variation in- 
hering in it, on the seed and its vital contents. But the variation 
depending on or incidental to the development of the plant or on 
its individual experience of life, is quite a different thing from the 
variation assumed to exist in the original vital elements. A single 
pollen grain of Orchis maculata is as distinct a living organism as 
the plant itself, but while the plant represents a single individual, 
any variation in which from a like individual is easily observable, 
the pollen grain would represent a million or ten millions of indivi- 
duals, the variation between which is not only in the infra-sensible 
plane, but is all practically extinguished by death. To say that 
one pollen grain transmits the characters inhering in ten millions 
of such grains is equivalent to ignoring the fund of variation implicit 
in the ten millions; any one of the millions does equally as an- 
other to serve the chance of survival. It is obvious that no process 
of natural selection can, or does, operate on the ten millions to give 
one the chance, or that the survival of the one is any test of fitness 
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in it. The fund of variation in the ten millions may be dismissed 
as one of the “ more things,” an incalculable quantity, the introduc- 
tion of which in the form assumed is only a source of error. 

The conclusion means return to the view Darwin implicitly 
makes his own, that the vital fact with the fund of variation in- 
hering in it, arises in the body of a parent organism, that the 
organism does not originate from the seed, or a primary vital 
element, but the latter from the organism. This comes to the same 
thing as assuming that an elementary vital germ has no indepen- 
dent form of existence in Nature, but always presupposes an or- 
ganism in which it arises, and through which it is perpetuated. Or, 
if the statement is too wide a one, that we need concern ourselves 
with the vital element only as it is in relation with developed or- 
ganisms. But what is that relation? At any moment an ordinary 
seed, germ or sperm cell, represents the vast majority of living 
organisms, and, it is reasonable to think, the genetic or primary 
form of organisms. It is possible that naked germs or spores 
exist in nature, both free in space, and in the body of organisms, 
but the ordinary seed, as an organism itself, has the form of an 
embryo existing in an organised environment. We cannot, how- 
ever, take the embryo-body as the ultimate vital element; it is, 
probably, in the general case, an association of such elements sub- 
sisting in an organised environment more peculiarly its own. For 
the sake of brevity calling it, whatever its form may be, the germ, 
its primary form of relation to the organised environment is an 
independent one on its side, but not on the side of the environ- 
ment. The organised state in the latter depends on the vita} 
influence of the germ; when that dies, or is supposed to die, the 
substance of the seed-body immediately decays. The influence is 
exerted on it to inhibit physical or chemical change of state. The 
germination of the embryo, 2.¢., its specific change of state, depends 
on the integrity of the environment, but the only proof we have of 
death of the embryo is its non-germination and decay of the en- 
vironment. The proof is an insufficient one. As long as germina- 
tion does not occur the germ is independent of its environment and 
can exist under physical conditions, which would destroy the en- 
vironment, if apart from it. The field of observation is very im- 
perfectly explored, the true physical state of the vast majority of 
elementary germs undetermined, but in the embryo in the case of 
ordinary seeds the relation to the organised and general environ- 
ment has been sufficiently well ascertained to allow important con- 
clusions to be drawn. Such seeds sealed in glass tubes, either ix 
vacuo, or with a supply of air, retain their vitality and exhibit no 
change of state for indefinite periods. Their vitality is unaffected 
by very low temperatures, that of liquid air, by high, that of 
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boiling water, and resist the action of chemical re-agents which 
alter organic matter, dissociated from vital elements. This in- 
hibitory power of such elements has to be read in connection with 
the power of micro-organisms to determine change in their organic 
environment, without any specific change in themselves, beyond 
apparent multiplication. These powers, acting in opposite direc- 
tions, evidently include the case where they build up the organism 
as an organised environment about them. There is no evidence 
in this case that the germ, though exerting power on its environ- 
ment to change it, undergoes any change in itself. We have no 
right to assume without proof that any specific difference exists 
between the ultimate vital elements, or ever arises among them. In 
the absence of proof, it is sufficient to say that the vital element in 
an orchid builds up an orchid environment, because it is bound or 
native to such an environment, and would build up a human in- 
dividual if native to the individual as an environment. In both 
cases we fail to identify the ultimate vital form; we find it already 
committed to a particular form of environment, and engaged in its 
construction. 


The conception of the continuity and permanence of the vital 
fact is bound up with the conception of its identity of form. We 
introduce the error of “more things,” or unnecessary assumption, 
when we go beyond the power which the ultimate form exerts over 
the environments in which it is manifested. The men who build 
palaces and pyramids, make watches and steam-engines, are not a 
different species of homo sapiens from those who build mud hovels 
and use spades. It is an unnecessary assumption again to suppose 
that diversity of action in the vital elements implies specific varia- 
tion in them; a man running is not a different being from the 
same man standing still. The same vital elements in the seed are 
indifferent to liquid air and boiling water, to a vacuum and power- 
ful chemical re-agents, and yet can act so as to make great and 
specific changes, physical and chemical, in their environments. 


In the forms of life to which Darwin more particularly devoted 
his attention, the term, “ Continuity of the Germ-plasm,” is now 
used in contradistinction to the discontinuity or flux-state of the 
organised environment. The chief exponent of the implied theory 
does not mean by “ Germ-plasm,” a continuous substance, but one 
which is broken up into particles which may re-unite or coalesce. 
“ As a result of my investigations on Hydroids,” Weismann says, 
“T conclude that the germ-plasm is present in a very finely divided, 
and therefore invisible state, in certain somatic cells, from the very 
beginning of embryonic development, and that it is then trans- 
mitted through innumerable cell generations to those remote in- 
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dividuals of the cell colony, in which sexual products are formed.”5 
In the infra-sensible plane any unitary substance resolves itself 
into a concourse of ultra-microscopic particles which may, behaving 
like ions, pass from one association to another, or exist in the free 
state. In the transformation of the egg into the chick the diffused 
germs re-arrange themselves, and the re-arrangement allows no 
doubt, in each case, of some variation. The extreme variation 
would occur in the case where the egg as a mere organic environ- 
ment would decay. We are not justified in concluding that in this 
case the ultimate vital elements die, i.¢., lose their distinctive specific 
form of existence. In our field of observation, we have no evidence 
for forcing life under any absolute or universal expression. The 
expression, “ The Struggle for Life or Existence,” connotes, as its 
implicit but necessary contradiction, life under no condition of a 
struggle for existence, i.¢., as a self-maintained continuous form of 
existence. The absolute expression is not only illogical and illu- 
sory, but prejudices the objective scientific position in respect of 
life by confounding it with our consciousness or cognition of life, 
one of the “ more things” which has a place of its own, but is out 
of place in our argument. We have cognition of water and potash 
as depending on oxygen, but on the strength of our expression for 
the cognition we would not say that water and potash were the 
results of a struggle for existence between hydrogen and potassium. 

To allow the term death as a variation in the vital fact is to 
make the expression variation an absolute one. But whatever 
variations present themselves in living forms, life requires an ex- 
pression for no-variation, for it as a continuous identical form of 
existence. Naturalists “admit that genera are merely artificial 
combinations made for convenience,”6 Darwin’s position is, taking 
time into account, that species and varieties are of the same 
nature. This means that the underlying vital fact has a unitary 
form independent of every particular variation, and, in particular, of 
the extreme variation, death. Thus the vital fact, in a dinosaur, is 
an existing vital fact to-day; it did not die because the transient 
saurian form became extinct. The particles of germ-plasm or 
living substance in the extinct saurian only altered their disposition 
and mode of operation in giving rise to a new environment, but 
that does not imply any variation in themselyes. The same man 
may make a nail or a watch, build a hut or a palace, and whatever 
he does will determine what he does farther. He may not do, and 
indeed seldom does, what he is quite able to do, even when in a 
position to do it. In these respects he is distinctively a vital fact, 


5. Weismann, Die Entstehung der Sexualzellen bei den Hydromedusen, and 
se on Heredity, p. 207. 
6. Origin of Species, p. 574. 
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and has the characteristic mode of manifestation of the fact. But 
the variation in his mode of action or in the products of his activity 
imply a continuous fact of no-variation, or in the positive sense, of 
identity in him 

Darwin’s position, like that of Moses, is determined by implicit 
conformity to the unphilosophic, becatse absolute, form of expres- 
sion, which a biological necessity enforces on ordinary human lan- 
guage, but which the philosophic or logical mode of expression can 
and does emancipate itself from. His position demands an incal- 
culably great fund of variation, of which he retains just as much as 
serves his purpose, taking what does not serve the purpose as 
eliminated by death. But the total fund is a positive quantity, 
represented by every spore seed and germ-form in existence, and 
not by the relatively minute proportion of them which assume de- 
veloped forms, only to return to the original form again. What 
the total fund of variation is in the universal and invariable case, 
whether it exists at all or not, stands for expression; we can say 
we have no knowledge of it, if we can say nothing more. What 
Darwin confines himself to is the rare exceptional case, the de- 
veloped form, and the variations which distinguish one such form 
from another. His “living being” is thus the living being of 
ordinary language, and, as in ordinary language, the universal. form 
is passed over, he passes it over. Those who use ordinary lan- 
guage can use nouns without consciousness of their nature, but we 
have a right to expect conscious expression in a grammarian. 

All we have a right to expect from Darwin or any other 
teacher, is conscious or cognitive form for expressions in common 
use under a condition arbitrarily limiting their use to certain narrow 
human purposes. Human beings can improve on hands and feet, 
and, perhaps, even more on their natural forms of expression. 
Darwin did little to improve our expression for life, but a great 
deal to improve that for living beings, if only by bringing it more 
distinctly into the field of consciousness, just as a noun, a triangle, 
or a syllogism was at one time or another. 

What Darwin calls a “ living being” consists of an embryonic 
or germ-form, or assemblage of such forms and an organised en- 
vironment. The latter varies in two ways, to neither of which can 
the term death be applied. It may simply disintegrate or change 
state in the chemical sense ; it is at bottom a mere piece of physical 
structure, conceivably not beyond human agency to construct but 
only because the agency isa vital one. But if a man constructed one 
or many forms of organic matter, he would not in so doing bring 
anything to life, and would not say that what he made was subject 
to death, because it underwent physical or chemical decomposition. 
When the embryo or vital ion does what a man conceiv- 
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ably may do, we can no more say it produces a living being than 
we can say that a man does; all the man does is to make an 
alteration in an inorganic configuration always remaining non-vital, 
and, as far as we can see that is all the embryo ever does. The 
powers of the embryo are, however, immensely greater than those 
of a man over the environment on which he is dependent ; he can- 
not subsist without air and food as it can. A French writer, quoting 
Jean Miiller, says: “La force (forme) vitale unique est distincte des 
forces physiques et chemiques, mais elle entre en conflit avec elles ; 
elle agit dans les organismes suivant un plan déterminé comme 
cause et régulatrice supréme de tous les phénoménes. Elle connait © 
tous les secrets de la physique et de la chimie. Elle vivifie les 
aliments que l’organisme absorbe, elle augmente par la croissance, 
se transmet aux germes sans diminuer elle-méme, et disparait sans 
laisser de trace.” These words applied, not to a conceived vital 
“ force,” but to a concrete vital germ-form exactly describe, not the 
vital form itself, but its mode of operation on an environment which 
always exists as non-vital in relation to it. 

What Darwin discusses is not the fact of life itself, but the 
organic structures which life builds up, and which, as a general 
rule, it dces not build up. He adopts from ordinary language the 
term death to express the fact that life in the vast majority of 
cases does not build up these structures, and states the fact in terms 
of a struggle for existence, a struggle in which life utterly fails. 
What he means by Natural Selection is that life is dependent, not 
on anything in itself, but on its success in some rare cases, in main- 
taining a broken successional series im the face of incalculable odds 
against success.. In his scheme fitness has ao meaning as a con- 
stant ; at any term in the series it means a variable changing value 
in the next term. 

It is evident that Darwin does not distinguish between the 
vital ion and its action, and the product of action in it building up 
in some cases particular structures or organised environments. He 
takes these environments as the vital facts, and has no expression 
for any general or identical agent operating to construct and main- 
tain them. He must, however, submit to the intellectual necessity 
for no-variation when he applies the term variation, as he does. 
For him, death is the non-variant, a sea, the waves of which repre- 
sent life, and the struggle for existence, and that the survival of 
the fittest is best secured by the non-survival of any form whatever. 

Darwin’s position as a philosopher really rests on the value he 
assigns to death, perhaps all the more convincingly because im- 
plicitly or unconsciously. As a philosopher, he had to state the 
order of Nature as one which throughout ages secured the survival 
of one living being, through the destruction of millions. Space 
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does not allow me to do more than touch on the scientific value of 
his statement of that order, and of the great difficulty he felt and 
acknowledged in expressing it in accepted terms of current 
language. 

I return to the grounds on which his science and philosophy 
has been pressed into the service of authority in human affairs. We 
see him, Herbert Spencer, and other exponents of the theory of 
evolution, cited every day as authorities for practical measures in 
the direction of eliminating the “unfit” from human society, and 
promoting natural selection by an imitation of it. The use, how- 
ever, made of the expressions enforced on Darwin by the imper- 
fection of language, is altogether their own; they simply put him 
in the place of Moses or Moloch for their own purposes. What 
he meant by “ fitness” in his view of life, was the fitness of, for 
example, the parasite responsible for sleeping sickness to hold its 
own with the maximum of success in the struggle for existence at 
the expense of other forms of life. Not realising life as a self- 
maintained continuous entity independent of death, he looked on 
each individual organism as struggling per fas aut nefas to main- 
tain its own particular form of existence, regardless of any general 
interests or powers in life as a whole. His position as a scientific 
one is open to question in many directions, but as a philosophic 
one, it is not open to question that it describes the order of Nature 
in terms of pure anarchism, fortunity and indifferentism, identifies 
all existence in terms of its inorganic forms, and even more con- 
clusively, through his command of facts, than Lucretius did. 

But Darwin’s philosophy, such as it is, does hold for human 
society, and its application to human society is one of the strongest 
illustrations of it that we can find. When I write here against 
Darwin being made as a philosopher, an authority sanctioning 
authority in the saddle, I am only a feeble echo of the voices 
which from time immemorial have been raised against force, fraud 
and false pretences, as means whereby authority is exerted. The 
living voices of the long line of dead philosophers, prophets, 
teachers, tell us how truly “ fitness” in the very sense Darwin uses 
the term fits so many of the men who now, and in all ages, have 
exerted power over the minds and bodies of their fellow-men. The 
highest praise we can give Darwin is that he is in line with his 
predecessors, and that if, like Aristotle, he is made an idol of, the 
fault is none of his. 


W. R. Mac Dermotrt, M.B. 











NEW TENDENCIES IN POLITICAL 
THINKING. 


THERE never was a time when political thinking of a deep kind was 
more widespread than it is now. There never was a time when 
men had more hope in the value of free institutions than the pre- 
sent. There never was a time of greater political optimism and 
enthusiasm than to-day. What is the meaning of it all? many are 
asking themselves. Do we not hear it lamented on all hands that 
the recreative pursuits of the masses of the people are far from 
elevating? Do we not read in almost every public print that 
general indifference to all the most ennobling and inspiring things 
in life is farther reaching, and more appalling than the oldest 
person living has known? There is some element of reason in the 
first of these regrets. As regards the second, I sometimes think 
it is the very acuteness of the prevailing interest of a minority of 
people in serious things which brings into relief strikingly the com- 
parative indifference of the majority. For long such political and 
social enthusiasm as we see to-day was little evident, and accord- 
ingly general indifference, which was really more pronounced than 
it is now, was less noticed. Nothing appeals so much to the 
human mind as contrast. Every person who has deep views, or 
serious convictions, on the great problems of life, no matter how 
judicially minded he may be, experiences depression in contem- 
plating indifference on the part of others to what interests and 
enthuses him, and the more pronounced and widespread such 
enthusiasm becomes among a minority, the more concerned are 
those who make up that minority, individually and collectively, at 
the indifference of the mass. But this does not necessarily mean 
that general indifference is more serious than it was before. It 
does not mean. that the hope of improvement is less than it has 
been. Striking evidence of the existence of what the serious and 
enlightened consider undesirable is not a cause for pessimism, but 
the reverse. The more conscious men become of their imperfec- 
tions, social as well as personal, the greater hope is there that we 
have made, and are making, vast progress. Psychologically, the 
old doctrine that the realisation of what is wrong is the first step 
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towards clear perception of what is right, is sound. In our social 
life it is because we are now realising more than we ever did before 
that things are wrongly fashioned that there is so much cause for 
rejoicing. It is true that the people of this country are drifting 
from the rigid old standards in every field, but this is not, as so 
many tell us, to be deplored. The old standards do not suit the 
new conditions of life and the new intellectual and moral outlook, 
and they must relax. That a large mass of people who have 
ceased to regard the old rules of life and conduct are left without 
guiding principles, is not the fault of the people themselves, but of 
those who have sought, and still, unhappily, seek, to maintain rules 
of thought and action which have long been unsuitable for modern 
life, and which are based on a misconception of the nature of man, 
and a misapprehension as regards his destiny. Man is not a fallen 
angel, but a risen animal, and the path along which his destiny lies 
is but an extension in another field of the path by which he reached 
his present position. Those who see clearly the reactionary 
influence which the old misconception as regards the origin and 
destiny of man has had on man’s progress, are little concerned 
about the breaking away of the people from that old idea, and the 
modes of thought and action which it inculcates. 


The most pleasing characteristic of the new outlook is its 
optimism. Perhaps the most depressing characteristic of the old 
was its fatalism. The former tendency is based on a belief in 
man—the latter on want of confidence in him and his human 
powers. Here is seen the superiority of the spirit of Darwinism 
to the spirit of Calvinism ; and Darwinism is the greatest influence 
in modern thought and modern action. It has set us on the right 
lines, and those who are inspired by the full meaning of the prin- 
ciple it inculcates are better inspired than those who are possessed 
by the old idea of man’s origin and destiny. 


Now, what is the keynote of the new ideas? It is that man 
is influenced in his actions by the same laws that affect all forms 
of life. The only difference is that the field in which the laws 
operate is different. Man is partially outside the state of nature. 
He is the most social of all the animals, and, being the most social, 
his sphere of activity, being highly social, is more artificial than the 
spheres of activity of all the other myriad forms of life. Man is 
favourably circumstanced, through his highly developed intelli- 
gence, in that he is able to modify the influence of natural laws on 
himself. He is able to create’ an environment suitable to his liking, 
and had he the wisdom, as he has the power, to ensure that his 
whole species should benefit from this power of his in creating and 
controlling his environment, there would be little cause for lamen- 
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tation as regards progress. It is man’s material success which is 
now the chief cause of his sorrows, and his problems. No sooner 
did he emancipate himself from the influence of the abstract mis- 
conceptions which shackled his mind and his social activity for 
centuries, than, through the new conditions with their material 
temptations, he fell into new mistakes. It was these mistakes that 
created the great modern problems which are now the first concern 
of all practical people who have a sincere desire for progress. The 
pressing question of the day is the question of material and social 
inequality, and all that that implies ; of extreme riches and extreme 
poverty; of education and ignorance; of culture and savagery. 
People are miserable mainly because they are poor; they are 
degenerate mainly because they are poor; and they are ugly and 
drunken and stupid mainly because they are poor. If the upper 
and middle classes were not so absorbed in their own ways of 
living, in their business, and their pleasures, their social rivalries 
and their inanities, they would realise the significance of the sccial 
revolution which is in process of development. The upper classes 
generally are regardless of all that is going on in the realm of social 
ideas, and the middle classes are more regardless still. The middle 
classes think that they have risen in the social scale because of 
their superiority. They think their commercial success is evidence 
of their excellence, and that their imitation of the upper classes 
makes them part of the upper classes. It isa great delusion. The 
upper and middle class have succeeded in making decent lives for 
themselves because of the opportunities which the conditions in 
which they have exercised their activities have afforded them. 
Their social circumstances, and their moral and intellectual advan- 
tages are the results of satisfactory physical opportunities. The 
comfortably circumstanced physically are usually better morally and 
intellectually than those who are not comfortably appointed in their 
physical life. The objectionable things in life exist and flourish 
amidst poverty, and the lower the living standard and the living 
conditions, the more do objectionable things and tendencies 
flourish. Create a good physical environment, and all the products 
of that environment will tend to be satisfactory. Make people 
comfortable, and what comes of discomfort will gradually disappear. 
Make people happy, and the tendencies which are characteristic of 
misery will disappear with the misery. Make the surroundings 
clean and moral, and filth and immorality of all kinds will tend to 
steal away. Make the environment beautiful, and conducive to 
refinement and culture, and refinement and culture will be manifest 
on all hands. The higher qualities which are peculiar to man are 
largely determined by satisfactory physical conditions, and without 
these they cannot be produced generally. The problem is at root 
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a problem of conditions. Occasionally, of course, superior types 
rise out of a social environment, which normally produces inferior 
types, but there are oases in the social desert. Here and there 
among the poor are to be found people with the highest tendencies ; 
indeed, the very horror of the lives of the poor tends to touch the 
imaginations of those in poverty who have any imagination or are 
capable of deep feeling. Modern literature and politics testify 
eloquently to this, but the uprising of notable men from conditions 
of poverty and misery constitutes the exceptions to the normal 
product of environment which are seen all through nature. In 
most cases, when carefully looked into, the explanation of thé up- 
rising of superior types out of conditions which usually produce 
inferior types, is not so difficult to find. Often the explanation is 
the presence of some hereditary character which the environment 
cannot completely overcome—some congenital influence, which may 
be genius enabling the individual to understand and realise the 
worth of a life which he has not experienced, or that tendency in 
human character which goads on those who are possessed by it to 
fight for social precedence and power. Then, modern educational 
institutions have afforded to many opportunities of escaping from 
the social pit. But all this is exceptional, and does not affect the 
influence of bad conditions on the mass of those who are bred and 
forced to live under bad conditions. 


Most men of genius are to be found in conditions favourable 
to the cultivation of mental power ; most women of refinement and 
grace are found where all that makes for refinement and grace 
abounds; but most of our criminals, and drunkards, and illiterates, 
and inferior people in all respects, come from where poverty and 
ignorance, and vice, and coarseness, and mental and physical 
deterioration, predominate generally. 


This point of view forms the basis of the new tendencies in 
political thinking, which are spreading so extraordinarily, and which 
are rapidly permeating all thinking minds. Everywhere people 
are becoming tired of the mock social system which now passes for 
civilisation, and the yearning for something more human is gradu- 
ally developing into a realisation of the idea that more must be 
done than has yet been done to create a better social environment 
for all. The advantages of material success have too long been 
limited to the few. In the course of the development of modern 
civilisation, there have been longings and strivings for sweeping 
social changes, but those longings have too often been largely 
chimerical, while the strivings have as often been blind and fitful. 
Now the conditiomof mind of the enlightened is undergoing a vast 
change, and at last there is a significant and well-considered social 
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movement, not only among reformers and thinkers in all classes, 
but among the people generally, and especially among the 
proletariat. 


The working classes are awakening. They are beginning to 
realise more clearly than they ever did before the unsatisfactoriness 
of their condition. More and more they are becoming imbued with 
a desire for a better share of the advantages of modern life. The 
truth is, the people are learning to think for themselves. They are 
learning to think collectively, whereas in the past they thought 
mainly as individuals. Hitherto they have not realised fully their © 
relationship to society. They have not clearly understood the part 
they play in the scheme of things, but now they are beginning to 
realise their position and their strength. The idea that the up- 
rising of the common people constitutes a danger to the civilised 
state, is still entertained by many. Not only will the uprising of 
the people not be a danger to the civilised state, but it will not 
actually be disadvantageous to those who are now rich and power- 
ful. It may bring about a condition of things under which some 
of the wealth which is held by and being made for the few will be 
utilised for the general good, but this will not necessarily affect 
prejudicially the well-to-do classes. Most of these people would 
be better if they had less wealth, and more work. And if the 
artificial and silly social arrangements and social usages and social 
distinctions which now enslave the well-to-do were removed, as 
they inevitably would be removed if the good things of life were 
better distributed and more generally enjoyed, the necessity for 
great individual wealth would be much less, for expenditure on 
keeping up vulgar appearances, and in rivalry in the pomp of life 
would not then receive so much encouragement. People of all 
classes would live more rational lives, and they would have better 
relations than are possible under the extreme social inequality 
which exists to-day. We hear a great deal about what is called 
“the natural inequality of men.” Well, there are great differences 
in individuals, but are not those differences mainly the results of 
generations of selective breeding, and generations of favourable 
opportunities for good physical, mental, and moral development ? 


The leavening of social inequality would change existing ideas 
of social distinction, and it would break down prevailing notions of 
personal and class superiority. Our culture civilisation is too nar- 
row, and it is too narrow because our social civilisation is too re- 
stricted. Our social civilisation is restricted because the physical 
environment of the majority is still savage. On this savagery we 
must operate strenuously, if we are to have a wider realisation of 
civilisation during the twentieth century than we had during the 
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nineteenth. That the advantages which the collective efforts of 
mankind have afforded are still only enjoyed by a minority in the 
civilised nations is discreditable to us all, and the greatest task of 
the present and the near future is to make war on the influences 
which are creating such a state of affairs. Of these influences the 
greatest is social inequality, which accentuates physical and intel- 
lectual and moral inequality. 
ROBERT GUNN DAVIS 
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A YEAR’S WORK OF THE NATIONAL 
WOMEN’S SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 


UNION. 


Faith of our mothers, we believe 
Home is the woman’s holiest sphere ; 
We ask to give, not to receive ; 
Love cannot breathe when chained to Fear ; 
Only with mind and body free 
Can come the motherhood to be. 


Faith of our mothers, we revere 
The maiden manhood that can save— 
Strong through the sympathetic tear— 
The harlot from her living grave. 
We worship, as none other can, 
The soul of purity in man. 
Faith of our mothers—those who bore 
The world’s hope as their weary load— 
The unborn baby we adore, 
Our first, last sacrament of God. 
Faith of our mothers! holy faith, 
We will be true to thee till death. 


Brave women, gyved in dungeons dark, 
Find light and liberty in thee ; 

The prison cell becomes their Ark, 
Where they the true Shekinah see ; 

Faith of our mothers! make us strong 

With them to fight this strangling wrong. 


O thorn-crowned God of Calvary, 

In midnight our bright Morning Star, 
Give us Thine own true liberty, 

O champion Thou our woman’s war! 
Give, what the mountains can remove. 
Thy deathless, life-renouncing love. 


THE recently issued Annual Report of the N.W.S.P.U., with a 
statement of accounts, made out up to the 28th of February, 
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deserves the serious consideration of all who are interested in 
social reform, and in our national welfare. It deserves, though it 
is not very likely to receive, serious study on the part of those 
who are responsible for the government of the country. For it 
enables the reader to gauge the present strength, and the prospec- 
tive growth, of one of the most far-reaching and revolutionary move- 
ments of the century. 

That movement is indeed much wider than the society whose 
title stands at the head of this article. But the National Women’s 
Social and Political Union is, after all, the simplest and most con- 
vincing embodiment of the movement. It is a translation of 
an irresistible and spiritual force into the practical realities of life. 
Its motto is, “deeds not words,” and its members fully live up to 
that motto. In every great battle there is always some key posi- 
tion, on the mastery of which hang the issues of victory or defeat. 
The heaven-born general is the soldier, who, with unerring instinct, 
grasps the situation, and concentrates his whole strength on that 
one point. So is it in the great movement we are considering. 
The ultimate aim of a society incorporated under such a title can 
be nothing less than this, the final and complete emancipation of 
womanhood ; the giving to woman her true place as co-equal and 
co-ordinate with man in all the duties, the responsibilities, and the 
enthusiasms of humanity. Not till women are wholly free, free 
politically, free socially, above all free economically, can they ever 
rightly do the work for which Nature has destined them. But to 
ask for such a consummation is really to ask for the millenium—the 
Golden Age. It is hardly within the horizon of practical politics. 
The official leaders of the N.W.S.P.U. have shown their heaven- 
born genius precisely in this; they have made the women of Eng- 
land realise, with an enthusiasm as powerful as any of the great 
religious revivals of history, the stupendous spiritual issues at stake 
in the woman’s movement as a whole; and they have concentrated 
that enthusiasm in one white blaze at a single point; a point so 
simple and so practical that it can be brought home to the intelli- 
gence, the conscience, and the sympathy of every elector in the 
United Kingdom. That point is just this—that sex shall be no 
disqualification for the Parliamentary vote. That is all; so little 
a thing; and yet on that one simple demand hangs all the future 
of humanity. Till that demand is granted all possibility of real 
social reform is blocked. The denial of the vote to women, simply 
because they are women, implies far more than appears on the 
surface. It implies that a man’s whole moral and spiritual being is 
fitted together on a false foundation. Perhaps there is no more 
pathetic and yet ludicrous sight in the world than that of a man of 
the highest spiritual and intellectual attainments, such as the pre- 
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sent Bishop of Birmingham, who will not lift a finger to save a 
suffragette prisoner from the extremest penalty of the law; who, in 
a Town Hall crammed with eager young men, insists on St. Paul’s 
doctrine of the spiritual supremacy of the male, as the very key- 
stone of practical Christianity; and then calls those young men 
together to a still more crowded meeting, to make them champions 
of Social Purity! Blind leaders of the blind! who cannot see that 
the denial of the vote to women is at once the tap-root of prostitu- 
tion, and the ultimate germ of sex-sensuality in men. 

I have said that the enthusiasm roused by this movement is . 
comparable to any of the great historic revivals of religion. It is 
so, indeed, except in so far as such revivals have been to any degree 
hysterical, irrational, or insane. In some respects, a meeting of 
the N.W.S.P.U. recalls the triumphant enthusiasm of primitive 
Christianity. There is the same levelling of classes; Lady Con- 
stance Lytton and Jane Wharton meet on the footing of their com- 
mon womanhood, and send in their names together for the next 
call to the front. And certainly there is the same readiness for 
martyrdom. It is no longer possible for opponents to talk glibly 
of “cheap martyrdom.” The Cabinet, the Home Office, and the 
united magisterial bench have joined together in 1909 to make that 
an impossibility. Even simple imprisonment is far from being 
“cheap martyrdom.” Let any educated and sensitive man or 
woman pause for a moment, and think what simple imprisonment 
in the second class means. The mere thought of it is a nightmare 
of dreariness and degradation. Yet during the year 1909, not a 
single month passed without reckoning its tale of imprisoned 
suffragettes. But simple imprisonment, even in the third class, is 
a paradise compared with what the suffragette prisoners chose to 
endure to bring about the freedom of their sex. There were no 
orders from headquarters; there was no suggestion even. In the 
earlier half of the year Miss Patricia Woodlock was arrested for 
imprinting on the walls of the House of Commons a forgotten 
clause from the Bill of Rights. For this bold attempt to teach our 
Senators wisdom she was sentenced to a month’s imprisonment as 
a common criminal. To make the magistrates and the Cabinet 
understand wherein a political prisoner differs from a common 
criminal she adopted the hunger-strike. She was allowed to starve 
for 91 hours; and then released for fear of the odium that would 
have been incurred if the fast, further prolonged, had proved fatal. 
Thus the authorities were beaten. On June 29th, in connection 
with a constitutional and orderly deputation to the Prime Minister, 
in which Mrs. Pankhurst and eight fellow-petitioners were arrested, 
fourteen other women made a practical protest against an out- 
rageous sentence that had been passed on Miss Patricia Woodlock 
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in the previous March. The protest consisted in breaking the 
windows of a Government office by throwing stones. . These 
women probably were unaware that they had a distinguished prece- 
dent to warrant this action. They might have pleaded in the very 
words of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, that finding expostulation 
useless, they, like him, had taken to stone-throwing :— 

“ To stir to God, this was my mind ; 

Thy windows had done me no spite.” 

Like him, they were imprisoned. But even had the expedient 
of a hunger-strike occurred to Lord Howard, probably he 
would not have ventured to carry it out. These fourteen women did 
and secured their freedom, after prolonged starvation, extending 
in some cases to over six days. 

The Government, however, was not so easily beaten. From 
September onwards they introduced the expedient of forcible 
feeding. It has been said, and the statement was never contra- 
dicted, that Mr. Herbert Gladstone tested the operation on his own 
person, and finding it quite bearable, with a light heart issued his 
orders of “ No surrender.” A more glaring instance of crass moral 
stupidity can hardly be imagined. Volenti non fit injuria is most 
literally true in such a case. Between voluntary submission to a 
disgusting surgical operation, carried out with the utmost courtesy 
and consideration, in your own room; and having that operation 
inflicted upon you by a gaol-surgeon in a bad temper, while you 
are strapped down and held in the grip of half-a-dozen warders— 
between these two the difference is infinite. The legality of this 
procedure was tested by the Union; but, as might have been ex- 
pected, the Lord Chief Justice so directed the jury as practically 
to compel them to return a verdict in favour of the authorities. 
Nothing daunted, the suffragettes have held on, and have beaten 
their tormentors by sheer strength of endurance. Hardly any 
brutality seems unjustifiable in the eyes of our gaolers, if only the 
victim is a woman who is asserting the rights of her sex. The 
frog-march, the freezing hose-pipe, the padded cell, and then off- 
cial disclaimers which convince no one who knows; these are the 
arguments by which authority justifies the denial of the vote to 
women. 

But the conscience of the nation is being gradually awakened. 
Two eminent journalists have given up their positions as leader- 
writers for the Dai/y News, rather than continue to bolster up 
the policy of a journa! whose one idea is— 

I du believe in freedoms cause, 
Ez fur away ez Dublin is; 


But libbaty'’s a kind of thing 
Thet don’t agree with women. 
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At every by-election the voters have been systematically edu- 
cated; and every one must see that the great fall in the Liberal 
majority at the last General Election was largely due to the action 
of the N.W.S.P.U. Huge meetings in the Albert Hall, London; 
similar meetings in Manchester, Liverpool, Bristol, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Bradford, Brighton, Newcastle, Plymouth, Leicester, Glas- 
gow, and Edinburgh; beside countless minor meetings all over 
the country; these have awakened and stimulated public interest, 
and have led to a widespread diffusion of sounder ideas on the 
subject. The organ of the Union, Votes for Women, has steadily 
grown, both in size and in circulation. The number of its readers 
has been more than doubled during the year; between thirty and 
forty thousand copies are now regularly sold. But perhaps the 
most convincing sign of the strength of the movement is to be 
found in the balance-sheet. The “self-denial” week realised a 
total of £1,220 1s. 8d.; and this, added to the ordinary subscrip- 
tions and the sums obtained by various local efforts, brings the 
grand total up to £31,686 10s. 9d. The detailed subscription list 
is worth examining. Of the items entered about 190 are on behalf 
of various branch societies ; about 4,360 are from persons who give 
their names, 340 are anonymous, and some 530 are entered by a 
letter, or some significant phrase or nom-de-guerre. There is a 
touch of pathos connected with many of these eight hundred and 
seventy subscribers who “do good by stealth, and blush to find it 
fame.” A “ Disillusioned Liberal Woman,” represents a fairly 
numerous and growing class; a “little girl whose father is very 
‘anti’ in his ideas,” tells a tale of home repression, which no doubt 
is responsible for the “ Nicodemus” of maturer age, who relieves 
her conscience by a subscription of £5. The same story of socially 
enforced reticence no doubt accounts for the majority of the Axons, 
Sympathisers, and Friends. Some women use the subscription 
list as a kind of confessional, as “ A Wobbler,” and “ One of the 
Crowd of Cowards.” Enthusiastic admiration for the prison mar- 
tyrs shows itself in many of these pseudonyms; nor is the “ mere 
man” unrepresented. Perhaps the one which gives most food for 
thought is, “A Modernist Roman Priest.” For, indeed, the 
N.W.S.P.U. is the active essence of Modernism in Religion. 


ADRIEL VERE. 
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WOMEN AND GIRLS IN THE 
FACTORY. 


ONE of the first things that strikes a visitor to a factory is the 
large number of women and girls at work compared with men. 
Recent statisticians quote the number of women employed in tex- 
tile industries as 867,000, and over 300,000 of these are workers 
in the Lancashire and Cheshire cotton mills. To see these women 
at work in the factories is a somewhat depressing spectacle. Most 
of them are languid, expressionless, anemic; many are mere chil- 
dren, “ half-timers ” of from 12 to 14, or “ young persons” of from 
14 to 17 years of age. The younger girls are under-sized, sallow 
and anemic; the older women bear the marks of excessive strain 
in their thin, worn faces. Nearly 40 per cent. of the women 
workers in factories are married women. Both the older women 
and the girl workers look insufficiently fed; they look as if they 
never breathed fresh air; they look cheerless and sad. 

And yet the conditions of work in a factory are fairly good. 
There are excellent laws to regulate factories, but they are badly 
exercised ; they are not put into force. For one thing, the number 
of women inspectors is still inadequate to care for the welfare of 
nearly a million and a half of the women and girls in the factories 
and workshops in the United Kingdom. More women factory 
inspectors are badly wanted in the interests of these women and 
girls, to ensure due observance of the factory laws. 

The hygienic side of life in the factory influences not only 
the health and welfare of the workers, but the physical and moral 
well-being of the children, and the grand-children of these factory 
women. Work in the mills cannot be called particularly hard or 
excessively unhealthy. But there is a great deal which requires 
alteration from the health and hygienic point of view. Under the 
law of Factories and Workshops for 1901, every factory must be 
“kept clean in the ordinary sense.” Such cleanliness is a very 
relative, and a very elastic term. The floors in the majority of 
factories are seldom washed. The dirt of years is allowed to 
accumulate upon them; they are rarely even brushed thoroughly. 
The irritating dust is a serious matter in the card room where 
women and girls are almost exclusively employed. There ought 
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to be some dust collecting mechanism in every card room to safe- 
guard the health of the workers. 


THE WORK. 


Most people know that cotton is brought to England from 
America and Egypt in bales, which are deposited in the spinning 
factories, and there go through the various processes of manufac- 
ture into cotton thread. The bales have to be opened and the 
cotton thoroughly mixed and cleansed, and it is in these processes 
that the irritating dust is most evident. In the spinning room, . 
where the dust is less, there is generally a lack of sufficient fresh 
air, because it is necessary to keep the air at a “good spinning 
temperature,” and the temperature is commonly as high as 90° 
Fahrenheit. In the weaving shed again the chief factor influencing 
the health adversely is the damp. 

In spite of the regulations limiting moisture, and providing a 
certain standard of ventilation, in all but the most up-to-date fac- 
tories, the ventilation is insufficient for the health of the opera- 
tives. The workers frequently complain of the dampness of their 
clothes. In a great many factories there are no cloak-rooms, and 
the outdoor garments of the workers hang all day against the damp 
walls and pillars of the work-rooms, and get permeated with “size” 
and dust. 

Sooner or later, the heat and moisture tell upon the health of 
factory workers. Rheumatism, with its complications, is the chief 
ailment complained of, but the enervating effect of the moist warm 
air is also conducive to phthisis and other forms of tubercular 
disease. Then, a good many of the younger women are anemic, 
and dyspepsia is only the natural result of the strong tea, the bread 
and butter and tinned food diet they subsist upon. 

Of course, they are careless. They are careless about their 
food, and their clothes. They go out of doors, straight from the 
moisture and heat in the factory, insufficiently protected from the 
cold outside. The mortality from pneumonia and bronchitis is very 
high. The spread of phthisis must be affected by the dirty floors, 
the drying of the sputa, which is allowed to lie on the floors, and 
the consequent dispersion of the microbes of phthisis into the air 
around. 

Much has been done by legislation to make the cotton trade 
healthy, but a great deal requires still to be done in the matter of 
better ventilation, the provision of cloak-rooms, the removal of 
dust, and the substitution of electric light for gas. 

Education of the workers themselves up to a higher hygienic 
and moral standard, is very important. The operative must be 
taught the importance of cleanliness, of attention to diet and pro- 
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per clothing. Too often life in the factory means not-only physical 
degeneration, but moral deterioration as well. The monotony and 
dreariness of factory life accounts largely for the drinking and 
gambling which prove such temptations even to the younger girls. 
Indeed, the married women are said to exercise a bad moral in- 
fluence on the girls in many ways. The teetotaller is ridiculed by 
everybody, and the operative is very sensitive to ridicule, is easily 
influenced by “ chaff.” 


FACTORY CLUBS. 


Clubs are part of a vast system, in which the gambling element 
is very strong. There are “party clubs” for the provision of 
“treats,” with which a good deal of drinking is associated. A club 
is formed, to which each girl week by week subscribes a few 
coppers, and when enough money has been collected the party is 
arranged. When the day’s work is over, the fore-woman allows 
the girls to stay after hours in the factory for the “treat” of cakes 
and sweets, of rum or tea or gin, or a mixture of all three. 

Then there are clubs to buy clothes on a gamble. Twenty 
girls pay sixpence a week, and draw lots afterwards, and the winner 
gets the ten shillings to buy the shoes or hat or new dress she 
desires. The factory girl has an intense craving for change and 
excitement, for cheap finery and “ grand clothes.” 

The craze for betting on all sorts of chances, even on the next 
day’s weather, is very great among this class. 

The outside girls’ clubs, such as the Girls’ Friendly Society, 
the clubs for providing cheap dinners and healthy amusement for 
mill girls, such as are found in the large towns in factory districts, 
are doing splendid work in counteracting the temptations of factory 
life. They provide places for girls to meet in the evenings, where 
they can enjoy magazines and books, music and such harmless 
recreations as games and physical drill. After a long, dreary day 
in the factory, the operatives require some reaction, some recrea- 
tion. The work is excessively fatiguing, the hours are too long. 
The tired-out mind demands stimulation, and they get it as best 
they can. Any charitable association that provides simple healthy 
recreation to take the place of drink and music halls is doing a 
splendid work on behalf of factory girls. 

With regard to hours, the general opinion is that they are too 
long. The proposal to shorten hours by a general stoppage of 
work throughout the trade on Saturdays, would benefit both em- 
ployer and employees, by steadying trade and doing away with the 
periodic booms, followed by “ broken time” or steady depression. 
Better regulation of hours would entail more employment for ad- 
ditional hands. At the present time, the women and young persons 
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work 12 hours a day, with two hours off for food, and five and a 
half hours on Saturday, that is 554 hours a week. These hours 
are too long. There should be a mid-morning break, and a mid- 
afternoon break, to lessen the effects of excessive fatigue, from the 
strain of standing, which tells especially on the women and young 
girls. The nerve strain also must be very great when one con- 
siders what patient watching, quickness of eye, and concentration 
is demanded of the workers. More women factory inspectors, an 
organised medical inspection of factory workers, the appointment 
of matrons or women superintendents to all factories where women 
are employed, are reforms which would exert an immense influence © 
for good on the physical and moral health of the women. 


ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, M.B. 
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THE BOOK OF THE RESURRECTION. 
L 


FEW of us recognise how great is the debt that Christianity owes 
to Ancient Egypt. The claims of Greece and Rome to have 
influenced, and even to have originated, certain ideas, which we 
commonly designate Christian, are grudgingly admitted, but the 
claims of Egypt, the land where the doctrines of immortality, of a 
judgment after death, of a resurrection based on the idea of a risen 
Lord, held sway thousands of years before our era, are only now 
beginning to take a prominent place in the study of the origins of 
the faith of Christendom. 

Many elements have contributed to this neglect. First, no 
doubt, the fact that, comparatively speaking, the decipherment of 
the Egyptian texts is but a recent acquisition. Less than a century 
ago, their very alphabet was unknown. 

Then, again, the prejudice and even contempt that from the 
earliest Christian times, and for many years before these, the Egyp- 
tian religion had incurred, had to be overcome. These were due 
to what seemed to be nothing but a stupid animal worship, of 
which there was so large an admixture in the cults of Egypt. 

This so-called animal worship, which probably, nay almost 
certainly, took its rise in remote prehistoric times in some form-of 
totemism, had, amongst the cultured Egyptians, long shed much 
of its crudeness, and had, at any rate, for the more educated, be- 
come a form of symbolical worship only. But to the onlooker, all 
religions save his own, appear ridiculous, and though Herodotus 
pointed out to his compatriots how many of their Deities had been 
borrowed from Egypt, the suggestion was not welcomed by them, 
and the ridicule of the satirists and of the writers of plays, was 
constantly poured out upon the religion of the Nile Valley. Pre- 
judice proverbially dies hard, and the echoes of their voices still 
sound in our ears. Origen again, though he could see and declare 
that all the neighbouring countries had borrowed their religious 
rites and ceremonies from Egypt, was yet unable to apply the 
moral to his own creed, and with the rest of the Early Christian 
Fathers was nothing loth to preserve the prejudice against the 
cult of the land of Osiris. 

And yet we can hardly be severe upon them for this attitude 
of mental superiority, for, as the ordinary individual turns over 
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the pages of the Egyptian sacred writings, the old feeling of pre- 
judice starts up anew, the sentiments of ridicule, and even contempt, 
often come into fresh life. 

But he may find at least a partial exception to this rule in 
that wonderful volume, with which most of us have a nodding 
acquaintance, under its somewhat misleading title, “The Book 
of the Dead.” It was the German,Lepsius who first thus described 
it, and the description, owing to a certain appropriateness, has 
clung to it ever since. Yet the Ancient Egyptian never gave it 
this name. He who talked so often of the dead as “the living: 
ones,” he who called the coffin “ the chest of the living,” could not 
have done so. He gave it the title of “ The Chapters of Coming 
Forth by Day.” For him it was not the Book of the dead, but 
rather of the living ; it was the book of the Resurrection. 

But even in this volume, as one gazes at different papyri, or 
turns over the leaves of their reproductions, the sentiment of ridi- 
cule is often provoked by the weird and conventionalised vignettes 
which illustrate them. 

Then as one reads the text, the sentiment of ridicule is supple- 
mented by one of utter bewilderment. There seems at first no 
clue to the meaning of much that one reads; there is no connected 
story that the general reader may seize upon. The chapters were 
not written with such intent; they were regarded as the means 
whereby the innumerable dangers of the other world might be 
overcome. They formed no narrative, they contained remedies 
for what might befall the dead man himself, put in the form of 
prayers and hymns of praise, of litanies and formulas, of rubrics 
and the like. So for the Ancient Egyptian they had no settled 
sequence. For him each had its special purpose, each was of real 
and living, if not of equal value, and the order in which they 
occurred signified nothing. 

All these features tend to make the “Chapters of Coming 
Forth by Day” difficult of comprehension, and to the modern mind 
unsympathetic, yet how well they repay careful perusal. How 
much that is permanently beautiful is contained in them, and how 
high is the moral teaching they exhibit. 

Let us then make the attempt to follow the thread upon 
which these chapters may be strung, and to keep our eyes mainly 
upon their higher side. 

That they contain much that is crude and not particularly 
edifying to any but the student of primitive thought, nobody would 
attempt to deny. This fact, however, is not difficult to explain. 
It merely means that Ancient Egypt, like all other lands, contains 
indubitable proof that its people passed through those initial stages 
of social and mental evolution common to the whole race. 
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These stages, differentiated by means of the implements and 
weapons peculiar to them, entail ideas as rough as the rough hewn 
flints which characterise them. 

We cannot, however, afford altogether to ignore such ideas. 
It is always necessary to bear in mind the lowly beginnings of all 
civilisation, because, long after the advanced stages have been 
reached, the primitive customs and thoughts persist, and offer us 
the key to much that at first appears ridiculous and inexplicable. 

In no realm of thought is this persistence more apparent than 
in the religious, for in this, owing to the sacredness of association, 
and to the protecting walls of dogma and creed, we find almost 
intact many crude notions of early man long after corresponding 
notions have been abandoned in other realms of thought. 

It is this conservative attitude which eventually causes the 
decay of religious systems. Unable to divest themselves of out- 
grown and out-worn ideas, the imperative demands of a subsequent 
age bring into existence a newer and a purer faith which, in its 
turn, takes on older accretions, becomes, in its turn, out-worn; and 
gives place to yet another. Religious progress consists not so 
much in new ideas as in a sloughing off of the old, the out-grown, 
and the out-worn. 

Perhaps in no religious system is this persistence more ap- 
parent than in that of Ancient Egypt; for in it we have the earliest 
and rudest notions side by side with thoughts so high and beautiful 
that they command our sincerest admiration, we find a monotheism 
developing out of, and yet existing side by side with, a multi- 
tudinous polytheism, a moral and spiritual sense of purity that has 
scarcely been excelled im the world’s history, rubbing shoulders 
with a belief in the efficacy of amulets, of charms, and of magical 
words of power. 

Nor should we forget how large a part is played in the earlier 
religions, and especially in that of Ancient Egypt, by those systems 
we term Nature Worship, and a form of Animism. The former 
was doubtless due to the awe which was inspired by the forces of 
nature, while the latter, the attribution to all objects, animate and 
inanimate, of the possession of a conscious will, a soul or animating 
spirit, was but the early attempt of the human mind to explain the 
mysteries around it, and to unify its knowledge. 

The thread that we must follow, if we desire to connect in an 
ordered sequence the scores of chapters which constitute the 
“Chapters of Coming Forth by Day,” is composed of the death, 
the burial, and the belief concerning a future life of the Ancient 
Egyptian, and the object of this article is to work along this thread 
and, as we progress, to call the reader’s attention to the many 
thoughts and conceptions that some of us have been in the habit 
of considering distinctively Christian, but which are in reality dis- 
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tinctly Osirian; for they existed in Ancient Egypt thousands of 
years before the name of Christian had entered into the world’s 
vocabulary. 

The origin of the Book of the Dead is veiled in the mists of 
the past, but though we have no actual knowledge of it in its 
earliest stages, yet it is practically certain that it grew in pre- 
dynastic times out of the funerary texts and formulas in use at the 
rites of burial; texts and formulas composed by the priests of 
those long-forgotten days, gradually added to from generation to 
generation, and ultimately brought together. 

This explanation, however, of their origin, would never havé 
been accepted by the devout Ancient Egyptian. For him the 
“ Chapters of Coming Forth by Day,” were sacred writings; they 
had been written down for the use of mankind by one of the Gods 
who loved to show his sympathy with the human race. This God 
was Thoth, the scribe of the gods, the prototype of the Greek 
Hermes, and he is nearly always represented in the form of a 
man having the head of an Ibis. This ibis-headed deity is just 
one of those figures which raise a smile in the uninitiated, but if 
we recollect that this egyptian bird was a friend to the early in- 
habitants, in that it killed the snakes and other reptiles which 
abounded in the land, that therefore it was a beneficent power in 
the eyes of primitive man, that the God Thoth was equally a 
beneficent being, and that all religions err on the side of conser- 
vatism, we shall no longer think it so ridiculous that, at a com- 
paratively early stage, the Ancient Egyptian should denote this 
god-friend of man by the distinguishing mark of an ibis head. 

There are similar explanations in most of the other cases of 
animal headed deities, that make up the portrait gallery of the 
Egyptian Pantheon. 

But, ending this digression; that these sacred writings were 
looked upon as of divine origin, and ascribed to the God Thoth, is 
clearly proved by the frequent references to the fact in many of 
the chapters, where we read of them as being the “books of 
Thoth,” whilst in another place we read, “thy fingers are stablished 
with written works, in the presence of Thoth, who hath given to 
me the speech of the sacred books.” 

But though the real origin is lost in obscurity, we know that 
at the time of the pyramid texts, nearly six thousand years ago, 
the earliest known form of these chapters of coming forth by day 
had already acquired a venerable antiquity, and that the exact 
meaning of some portions was already lost. 

The walls of the chambers and corridors of the pyramid of 
Unas, at Sakhara, are covered with hieroglyphics, the earliest 
extant text of the Book of the Dead. In this text, we find the 
doctrine of immortality, though the higher ideals, which were later 
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evolved, are not present, their room being filled with much that is 
coarse and primitive. These lower thoughts, however, in their 
turn, find little place in the revision of two thousand years later. 


Starting with these pyramid “ volumes,” which none but royal 
personages, or those of very high rank and great wealth could 
hope for, the need of a more economical form must quickly have 
made itself felt, and we find these sacred texts graven on the sarco- 
phagi, written on the coffins and the mummy cases, and later still, 
came the general introduction of the papyrus. 


All these changes were of a gradual but democratic character. 
They lessened the expense, and the final form of the papyrus leaf 
brought a copy of the “Chapters of Coming Forth by Day” 
within the reach not only of the rich and well to do, but of the 
poor. This was of immense importance, for it must never be for- 
gotten that the devout Ancient Egyptian, whatever his or her rank, 
whether a member of the highest or of the lowest class, whether 
master or servant, lived with the precepts of these writings before 
his or her eyes; he or she desired to be buried in accordance with 
their directions, and his or her hopes of everlasting life and happi- 
ness were based upon their teaching. 


This introduction of the papyrus leaf led to an almost endless 
multiplication of copies of the revised Book of the Dead, and it 
was this multiplication which has contributed largely to our know- 
ledge of the work, for no single copy yet found contains all the 
chapters, hymns of praise, and rubrics, nearly two hundred in all, 
with which we are acquainted, Yet most of these were in exist- 
ence at the beginning of the eighteenth dynasty, and may be read 
in copies of the work actually made during that period, 3,500 years 
ago. 

This is just one of those facts which adds so greatly to the 
spell cast over us by this unique volume. We can, to-day, read 
the actual texts, word for word, as they were known to, and studied 
by, the Ancient Egyptian at that early date. We can look upon 
the very copy that he boughf, or perhaps wrote for himself, with 
his own hand. We have not to deal with copies centuries after, 
containing many a thought and many an interpolation foreign to 
the thought of the original. We look upon and we read the very 
copy that was read and learned some 1,500 years before our era. 

Of what other sacred writings is it possible to say as much? 
Of what other religion can we say without possibility of error, 
these were amongst its hopes and ideals, this was its moral code, 
these were its rites and practices. 

The Ancient Egyptians were a joyful and a happy people, full 
of the joie de vivre, loving the life of this world, and longing for 
an extension of life’s allotted span. 
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From early prehistoric times they believed that this extension 
would be theirs in the other world, and in dynastic times their un- 
wavering desire for it found expression in the words of the prayer 
contained in the 71st chapter :— 


“ Decree ye for me life by your speech, year by year. Give 
me multitudes of years over and above my years of life; and 
multitudes of months over and above my months of life; and 
multitudes of days over and above my days of life; and 
multitudes of nights over and above my nights of life.” 


So strong was this longing for the everlasting life, that we need - 
not be surprised to find it influencing their lives and affecting many 
of their actions on earth. Herodotus was deeply impressed by 
their observance of religion, and wrote of these Ancient Egyptians, 
“ they are of all men the most excessively attentive to the worship 
of the Gods.” 

To satisfy this love of life, and this longing for more life, was 
the real object of these “ Chapters of Coming Forth by Day.” 

Every Egyptian was supposed to acquaint himself thoroughly 
with their contents during this earthly career, for, as we read in 
the 17th chapter, the deceased says of it :— 


“It is good for a man to recite this work whilst he is on 
earth, for then all the words of the God come to pass.” 


It was his duty to thus prepare for the events of the next existence, 
but, like many a modern, the Ancient Egyptian did not always 
attend to this duty, and then, were he unprovided with a copy, the 
dangers and difficulties of the world beyond the tomb would cer- 
tainly prove too great for him, and his cherished hope of ever- 
lasting life would be ended, for, in this other world, he believed that a 
man might die a second time. The prevention of such a catas- 
trophe is the object of many of the “ Chapters of Coming Forth 
by Day.” 

It was, therefore, of the utmost importance to the dead man 
that a copy of these chapters should be buried with him. They 
formed a veritable “ guide to his path, and a lantern to his feet,” 
amid the intricacies of the world beyond the tomb, they helped 
him to avoid, or at any rate to conquer, the difficulties and dangers 
which beset each traveller in that mournful land, and finally aided 
him to attain to the blessed life for which he longed in the fields 
of peace, the prototype of the Greek Elysian Fields, and possibly 
of the Heavenly Pastures of the Psalmists,. 

The opening words of the first chapter in a sense set forth 
this aim. They are as follows: “Here begin the chapters of the 
coming forth by day, and of the Songs or Praise and Glorifying, 
and of coming forth from, and of going into, the giorious region 
of the divine, in the beautiful world beyond, which are to be recited 
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at the day of the burial, whereby the deceased shall go in after 
coming forth.” 

But how was all this to be accomplished? Even after the 
necessary knowledge had been placed within the reach of every 
Egyptian, where was to be found the initial source from which 
these benefits were to flow? The answer is clear. Though rites 
and formulas, charms and amulets, and words of power, played no 
insignificant part, yet these were all superficial. in comparison with 
the bed rock of their hopes and beliefs, the central figure of the 
Book of coming forth by day, the figure of the God-man Osiris. 

His worship had already assumed importance as far back as 
4400 B.C. Yet even at this early date, his life story had taken on 
a highly legendary and symbolic character. 

Probably as Plutarch learned from Egyptian priests, the God 
Osiris was really a human king who had in far remote, pre-dynastic 
times, ruled over the primitive people, governing kindly and well, 
but however this may be, he had, when first we meet with him in 
the “ Chapters of Coming Forth by Day,” taken on a legendary 
form, to him had been added the attributes, not only of a Corn 
God, but of the higher forces of Nature, and of itscentral luminary; 
accretions from the prevalent Sun and Nature worship, and the 
story of his life upon earth had become purely apocryphal. 

In spite, however, of these accretions and legendary features, 
which persisted, and even dominated during the brief days of cer- 
tain annual feStivals, the God-man Osiris never lost his humanity. 
He was always for the Ancient Egyptian the highest type of 
humanity, as well as a divine being, and it was this human side of 
his character that gave them their hope, and that made him at once 
a pathetic and a sympathetic personality. It must, indeed, never 
be forgotten that whatever his origin, whatever the other aspects 
of his character, Osiris was for the believer a loved personality, 
the God who “eased his pains,” and above all else, he was the God- 
man who had been born and suffered pain and death, and risen 
again from the dead to reign eternally in Heaven. The story of 
Osiris is well known, and we need not give any detailed account 
of it. 

He was like all heroes, demi-gods and gods, of supernatural 
birth, offspring of the union of the Sky and the Earth, a detail 
which points to the side of his character derived from the worship 
of Nature and the Corn Gods so prevalent in all dawning 
civilisations. 

At his birth, heavenly voices were heard proclaiming his ad- 
vent, proclaiming that the “ Lord of All had been born into the 
world, and bidding those who heard to announce, with a great 
shout, that a great king, the beneficent Osiris, was born! 

The devout Egyptian believed that he was the first divine 
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King of Egypt, who reigned in true human likeness, and that he 
took upon himself this human form, and came to earth that he 
might succour and instruct his people. 

And so this God, incarnated in human form, reigned over 
them. He reclaimed them from savagery, he gave them laws, he 
taught them religon, whilst his Sister-Spouse Isis, having dis- 
covered wheat and barley growing wild, he taught his people how 
to cultivate them. Here is another detail which tends to bear out 
the theory of his being a Corn God. He was the first to teach 
them to gather fruit from trees, to cultivate the vine, and to obtain. 
by treading, the juice of the grape. Then, consumed with the 
longing, to teach the whole world, he left his wife Isis as regent 
and, quitting Egypt, travelled up and down the world spreading 
the blessings of civilisation wherever he went. 

There was, however, yet another, and an even nobler side to 
the character of Osiris, drawn without doubt in part from the 
antagonism in Nature between Darkness and Light, and the ap- 
parent defeat of the Sun by the powers of darkness, as each night 
fell upon the world. Here we see the element of Nature Worship 
which led to his identification with the Sun God Ra. Though this 
attribute may have first been almost entirely physical in its con- 
ception, it quickly reached a higher stage, and many hundreds of 
years before our era, the Ancient Egyptian regarded Osiris as the 
God of Life and Light, and of not only physical, but of Moral 
Goodness as well. 

Osiris became, therefore, an object of ever increasing jealousy 
to his Brother Set, the principle of evil, the God of darkness and 
death, of physical and moral wrong, and Set consequently began 
to devise some means of destroying his hated brother, and secur- 
ing for himself his kingdom. 

Here is the idea that is to be found throughout the religions 
of the world, the idea of the conflict between Light and Darkness, 
between Life and Death, between Good and Evil. 

Set, who, by the way, is represented as red haired and white 
of skin, whilst Osiris is always shown as dark skinned and very 
handsome, succeeded after many attempts, in getting his Brother 
into his power, slew him with the help of his evil companions, and 
east the body in a chest into the Nile. When Isis learnt the 
terrible news she broke forth into wild and bitter weeping and 
lamentation, and called upon the God Ra to help her in her 
distress. The story of her search for and discovery of her dead 
husband’s body, is full of strange adventure, of the practise of 
magic, and of crude ideas. 

When at last she had found the body and wept over it, her 
troubles had not ended, for Set, the power of evil, again discovered 
the spot in which she had hidden it, and tearing open the chest, 
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he hacked the body into pieces and scattered them in all directions, 
In this detail of the dismemberment of the body, there seems 
either a reminiscence of an early form of prehistoric burial in 
Egypt, when, as we know, tHe bodies were dismembered, or pos- 
sibly another survival of the worship of the Corn God, for it was 
usual to dismember the sacrificed victim’s body, and to bury it in 
different spots to ensure a widespread, and not a merely local, 
fertility. 

But Isis again set forth on a second quest for her dead 
husband’s body, and ultimately succeeded in finding all but one of 
the fourteen pieces. 

She and her sister Nephthys wept over these remains until, 
touched by their grief, the God Ra sent Anubis, the jackal-headed, 
and he, with the aid of the weeping sisters, of the God Thoth, 
and of Horus, pieced together the remains, embalmed and 
swathed them, and made of them the first imperishable mummy 
capable of sustaining for ever the soul of the God-man Osiris. 

Then Isis fanned the cold clay, and the dead Osiris revived 
and came to life again, and reigns as “King and Lord of the 
Dead,” in the other world, where as ruler, and “ Lord of Eternity,” 
he presides as Judge in the great Judgment Hall at the trial of 
each departed soul. 

And here we have the key to the importance of all the rites 
and ceremonies of the “Chapters of Coming Forth by Day,” of the 
process of embalmment or mummification, and indeed, of the whole 
creed of the Ancient Egyptian, for he looked upon the resurrec- 
tion of the God Osiris as the pledge of his own resurrection, and 
of his own immortal life, and he believed that the rites performed 
by the God Anubis were essential to him also, and desired that 
they Should be religiously followed in his own. case. 

This belief in a resurrection through the God-man Osiris is 
insisted upon again and again in the different sacred texts; thus, 
in one we read, “As surely as Osiris lives, so shall I 
live also. As surely as Osiris did not die, so shall I not die. 
As surely as Osiris is not annihilated, so shall I not be annihilated.” 
Indeed, it was for the Egyptian precisely, as in later times it be- 
came for the Christian, that “if Osiris be not raised from the dead 
then was their faith vain.” 

It was in a glorified body that the Egyptian looked for his 
resurrection, for we read in one chapter of the dead who have 
been raised to life, “they possess their heart, they possess their 
senses, they possess their mouth, they possess their feet, they 
possess their arms, they possess all their limbs.” 

But for the Ancient Egyptian, man himself was a more com- 
plex being than he appeared to the rest of the world. 


(To be continued). 




















1910. 


THE GRAND OLD MAN OF TURKEY, 


A PERSONAL REMINISCENCE OF KIAMIL PASHA, 
THE CHIEF INSTIGATOR OF THE RECENT TURKISH REVOLUTION, 
AND FIRST GRAND VIZIER UNDER THE NEW REGIME. 


AT one o'clock in the morning, of Sunday, the 13th January, 
1907, a closed and curtained cab drove up before the tall iron 
gates of the British Consulate in Smyrna The night was bitterly 
cold, and the streets were deserted. Someone seemed to have 
been in waiting in the Consulate Gardens, for the gates were at 
once opened, unbidden, noiselessly, quickly ; the cab drove in, and 
left three minutes afterwards, lightened of its burden. A few lights 
flickered in the windows of the stately house, and then all was 
dark again and silent. But a sturdy, heavily armed kavass 
patrolled the wintry gardens throughout the night ; and comrades 
of his were watching in the little guard-room in front of the British 
Post Office, at the other end of the Consular territory. 

This was the first act of a drama of which the final scene was 
performed when his ex-Majesty Abdul Hamid the Second was 
taken, a prisoner of State, from his gorgeous palace on the Bosphorus 
to a mean little villa on the outskirts of Salonika. And the man 
who had pulled the strings so that this might come to pass, was 
the very man who had entered the British consular gates secretly, 
furtively, in the dead of night, less than two years before. His 
name is Kiamil Pasha; among Europeans in the East he is called 
the Grand Old Man of Turkey. He was a dismissed, degraded 
fugitive official when the first act commenced, and he was Prime 
Minister of the Empire when the fifth act came to a close. 

Not a stone’s throw from the Consulate, in the British Club, 
which hides its marble splendours in a dismal passage, dancers 
were whirling to the tune of the “ Merry Widow,” whilst the soli- 
tary figure in the cab sped on his fateful journey. The handsome, 
accomplished, amiable Greek Smyrniote girls danced and flirted 
with their own countrymen, for the Europeans, English, American, 
Austrian, and German, had somehow quietly dropped away at 
midnight. Shortly after one, they re-appeared, re-engaged their 
partners, resumed the interrupted baccarat, and stayed till the 
hour of five put an end to the festivity. 
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At noon, on the following day, a Sunday, and the Greek New 
Year’s Day, when the streets were crowded with holiday-makers, 
the amazing report flew from mouth to mouth, that Kiamil Pasha, 
Governor of the Province of Aidin (of which Province Smyrna is 
the capital), twice Grand Vizier, one of the most honoured, popu- 
lar, and influential men in the Empire, had, in the small hours of 
the morning, taken refuge in the British Consulate, and thrown 
himself on the protection of the British nation. 

To gauge the significance of this to the Turks, we must 
imagine a parallel case in England. Let us suppose Mr. John 
Burns had fled helter-skelter to the Chinese Embassy in London, 
and claimed the protection of the Chinese people against the 
intrigues of Mr. Asquith and the wrath of His Majesty the King. 

How we laughed at the police spies that night, and what a 
dance we led them! There were hundreds of them about; and 
when I, with a few friends, took a walk at three on the Monday 
morning, they formed groups and crowds of their own in the 
vicinity of the Consulate. Most ludicrous they looked, these 
shabby, unkempt, ill-nourished Greek and Armenian sneaks (for 
very few Turks lent themselves to that detested vocation), shiver- 
ing in the bitter night air. Infantry patrols were about, too; but 
these had their comfortable, hooded great coats, and had lighted 
fires at the street corners. 

Who was the man, who had thus to flee, like an escaped 
thief, from his beautiful konak, with its 150 apartments, to a 
single bedroom in the Consulate, an outlaw, certain of a cruel and 
ignominious death—the time-honoured canvas-bag on the high 
seas—if he did not flee? Let me describe him as I saw him two 
months before that eventful night, while he was yet in power and 
in his Imperial master’s favour. 

His Highness Kiami! Pasha, Vali of Aidin (to give him his 
full and legitimate title, for he is related to the Imperial family, 
both in himself and through his wife), had granted me an audience. 
As is usual in Turkish Government houses, the konak was abso- 
lutely open to the public, as far as the curtains, which divide the 
private apartments from the audience chambers and offices. To 
pass that curtain, an official had to announce and accompany you. 
The wide marble staircase was crowded with comers and goers, 
and the numerous sentries, in their shabby, dark blue uniforms, 
seemed to have nothing to do, for they allowed even the most 
abject beggar to pass. 

Kiamil is a man of 86, but gives the impression of a sexa- 
genarian. He is short, wiry, active; he has a small white beard, 
piercing eyes, and a careworn face. That I was admitted to the 
private room behind the curtain, was a mark of special favour, for 
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the majority of callers are interviewed en masse in the big audience 
chamber. Kiamil crouched on a sofa in the Turkish fashion as I 
entered the lofty, to Europeans bare-looking apartment; but he 
rose to greet me, and assumed then the Western attitude on a 
chair. I could see, however, that the position was not a comfort- 
able one to him. Our interview, on this occasion, lasted nearly 
two hours, in the course of which I drank six cups of excellent 
coffee, and smoked a dozen of the “extra superior” monopoly 
cigarettes—an unwonted luxury, for my usual smoke is the humble 
“ Thirds.” Kiamil, who is a Cyprian by birth, speaks English 
fluently, almost without an accent. Nothing pleased him better 
than that I reminded him of my knowledge of Turkish, when an 
official entered (unbidden, as subordinates and servants always do 
in Turkey), and made a brief verbal report. He was good enough 
to say that none but the English have the honesty to do this. 
These interruptions by officials, clerks, servants, and orderlies 
occurred perhaps thirty times during our conversation; for in 
Turkish custom an audience, even the gravest, does not interrupt 
the current business, not even at the Sultan’s. When Kiamil 
wished to summon a servant, he clapped his hands—another old 
Turkish custom. Only the ultra-modern innovator uses bells; the 
Moslems, as a rule, have a superstitious horror of bells. (On 
Turkish and Arabic vessels, a drum is used to announce the 
watches). 

Between this interview and his degradation and banishment 
to Rhodes, I saw Kiamil thrice; and each time he appeared more 
weary, more careworn. Those who know Turkey, know also what 
banishment to Rhodes meant in those days. Kiamil knew, hence 
’ his escape in the dead of night. The Consul knew, hence his 
willing and cheerful hospitality. The Europeans in Smyrna, my- 
self included, knew ; hence our zealous assistance to a man whom 
everyone in the city loved and honoured, who for more than a 
decade had governed the second largest town of the Empire as— 
with the one possible exception of Midhat—no Turkish ruler had 
ever governed before. That he had governed unaided, unchecked, 
uncontrolled, a benignant despot, makes his performance all the 
more creditable. Midhat, similarly degraded and banished twenty 
years before, fled to the French Consulate—and was delivered by 
the Consul to the police. No Turk will ever forget or forgive this. 
Midhat was sent a prisoner to Constantinople, and was secretly 
and cruelly done to death, without trial, without defence, without 
interference. 

What had Kiamil, a man of sustained honour, done to deserve 
this fate? What had Midhat, the Bismarck of Modern Turkey, 
done twenty years before? Simply this: By their modern ideas 
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and enlightened methods they had frightened the Camarilla which 
held the Sultan in its vicious grasp. 

Six days after Kiamil’s escape, a steam launch, belonging to 
an English resident of Smyrna, a member of the Whittall family, 
the Rothschilds of the East, was lying, steam-up, at an unfre- 
quented spot of the long quay. Two cabs drove up from different 
directions and encountered each other just in front of the panting 
little vessel. One had an armed kavass on the box beside the 
driver. From it alighted a bent and feeble old man in dark blue 
Turkish uniform, and a gentleman in. European attire, unmistak- 
ably British. From the other alighted three veiled, black-garbed 
Turkish ladies. One could hear their sobs. 

What had happened? Kiamil was on his way to Constan- 
tinople by a German mail steamer, under joint British and German 
protection, to demand restitution of his Sovereign, whom he had 
served faithfully and efficiently for 60 years. And that Sovereign 
had given his personal word of honour to the British and German 
Ambassadors, that the old man should be safe and unharmed in 
his keeping. That word the Sultan, Abdul Hamid II., kept, as 
he, that most maligned and ill-served of monarchs, has always kept 
his word, for good or evil. 

It was only when the launch was out in the open bay, on her 
way to the great, throbbing, smoke-spitting, black and yellow 
German liner, that the people of Smyrna knew that their former 
Governor, twice their Grand Vizier and highest functionary of 
the Empire, was on board; for she hoisted the Turkish ensign on 
her mast, and the Union Jack at her stern. As Kiamil set foot 
on the German liner, the Turkish ensign flew up on the mizzen, 
and the Union Jack immediately after. For once the flags of the 
three nations, England, Germany, and Turkey, fluttered together 
on the same vessel. 

In the large saloon, Kiamil promptly held a farewell recep- 
tion. Among the hundred gentlemen, European and Turkish, who 
came to bid him good-bye and good luck, was the Chief of Police, 
the very man who had been trying to catch him, whom he had so 
cleverly evaded. Verily, Turkey is the country of Gilbert and 
Sullivan, as the late Archibald Forbes once expressed it to me. 
But the state of things which made Gilbertian conceits possible as 
serious happenings, is past, never more to return. 

“Please God,” said the Turks of Smyrna, as the steamer 
glided majestically out of the bay, “he will be Grand Vizier 
again, and when he is, we shall know that happier times are in 
store for our country.” 

When, twenty-four hours later, the steamer passed through 
the Dardanelles, each fort, in direct contravention of orders re- 
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ceived, gave a Grand Vizier’s salute of 13 guns. Truly, a strange 
honour to pay to an official who had just been dismissed, disgraced, 
degraded; who had just fled from justice! 

Beyond the fact that Kiamil had many long interviews with 
his Imperial Master, at which, on the urgent protestations of the 
British and German Ambassadors, no other person was present— 
an unheard-of thing in Turkey — nothing has become known of 
what transpired in the Capital. 

And of the nature of those conversations nothing is known, 
and nothing will ever be known. Perhaps Kiamil warned his un- 
happy Monarch, enfeebled in body and mind through a long, pain-" 
ful disease of the kidneys, of the coming storm. A handsome 
house was placed at the disposal of the Pasha and his family, and 
thither he retired, apparently withdrawing himself from the busi- 
ness of the world. 

But only apparently. For a year and a half his name was 
never mentioned, and many persons, Europeans as well as Turks, 
believed him to have died in the mysterious manner characteristic 
of the old régime. The cup of poisoned coffee at Yildiz Kiosk 
was proverbial in Turkey, and the Tower of Oblivion still stands 
on the shores of the Bosphorus. 

When the world next heard of Kiamil Pasha he was Grand 
Vizier again, in a new Government, under altered and happier 
conditions. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM VON HERBERT. 
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ARE SOCIALISTS OPPOSED TO 
RELIGION ? 


I HAVE before me, a number of papers and pamphlets, issued for 
the most part, by the Anti-Socialist Union. They attack 
Socialism, not on the ground that it is economically unsound, or 
that it is impracticable, but chiefly because it is irreligious. Quota- 
tions are made from Karl Marx, Mr. Belfort Bax, Mr. Blatchford, 
Mr. Quelch, and from many others, with the object of proving that 
“ Socialism was started by foreign Atheists, with a bitter hatred of 
everything that’is Holy or Sacred.” 

It is impossible, in many instances, to verify these quotations, 
because the reference is not given. What “Karl Marx said” is 
not sufficient guidance in such cases. In another case, where Mr. 
Quelch is reported to have said, “ Christianity and Socialism are 
absolutely incompatible,” he has corrected the report, and has 
pointed out what he actually said was, “ Capitalism and Socialism 
are incompatible.” 

But, broadly speaking, quotations like the above are unsatis- 
factory—they may create or confirm prejudice, but they cannot 
convince. Quotations isolated from the context may mean just the 
reverse of what the author intended. If they sum up succinctly 
the whole mind and intention of the author, they are certainly 
valuable, as finger-posts. If, in a large matter, like the one under 
discussion, they fail to do this, they are worse than useless. There 
is, however, a good deal of this kind of literature on the market, 
and its presence is an evidence of the interest that is felt in Social- 
ism or Religion, or in both. It is, therefore, worth while consider- 
ing the quéstion in the concrete, “Are Socialists opposed to 
Religion.” Now, it is perfectly evident that Socialism, considered 
mainly as an Economic System, which seeks to abolish private 
ownership in land, and in the means of production, and to substitute 
communal ownership, has, in itself, nothing of necessity to do with 
the Christian, or any other faith. A man’s relation to things out- 
side space and time may quite conceivably and naturally be kept 
apart from his theory as to how the community should arrange its 
social and economic life. But, as man is a whole being, not merely 
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an intellectual, moral, economic, or spiritual being, considered in so 
many different compartments, each watertight, and since it is true 
that changes and revaluations in religion often precede or accom- 
pany vast economic and political transition periods, there is some 
evident force in the enquiry as to whether or no Socialists are 
opposed to religion. 

But even here, before arriving at any conclusion, it will be 
necessary to define further. “Religion” is a large and vague 
word. What do we mean by it? It is wise to confine ourselves to 
these islands, and to state that by “ Religion” we mean the Chris- 
tian Religion. But Religion takes shape and outward form; the 
Christian Religion in this realm is represented by the Church of 
England, by the great Nonconforming Bodies, and by a large num- 
ber of smaller sects. It is needful here to notice that, in our day, 
the vast majority of the worshipping members of the Church of 
England, and to a less extent, perhaps, of the Nonconformist 
Bodies, belong to the middle classes. The great landowners and 
others of the stable and propertied classes used to be entirely, and 
in a large measure are to-day, the ruling and governing powers in 
the Church of England. Nonconformity possessed the more 
struggling, more alert, and independent of the lower middle classes, 
and after the Industrial Revolution, could claim many wealthy 
capitalists. The workers in the great centres of population have 
practically forsaken both Church and Chapel. Sir Charles Booth 
and Mr. Mudie Smith, in the valuable analyses of worshippers in 
London, both are witnesses to this salient fact. So, apart from 
Socialism or any other ’ism, you have on the one side, the proper- 
tied and comfortable classes, as classes, and attending Church and 
Chapel, and, of course, making a profession of adherence to Chris- 
tianity, and on the other, the huge mass of the workers, skilled and 
unskilled, outside every religious organization, and at the best in- 
different to their appeals. That is a confirmed factor in the reli- 
gious life of the nation to-day, as expressed in attendance at 
worship and support of Church and Chapel. But that is not all. 
There has been for many a year, a struggle going forward between 
the landowning and commercial classes for economic and political 
supremacy. The landowning classes were supported by the 
Church, the commercial by Nonconformity. Step by step the 
former have been driven from their entrenchments in the Public 
School, the University, and in Parliament. In this keen and long 
struggle, the wage-earners of the nation have, so far as the fran- 
chise allowed, supported, now one and now the other, and they 
have noticed that it is only as the resultant of some conflicting 
interest, and owing to the pressure of political necessity, they were 
considered at all. 
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In the House of Lords, the Church of England, as represented 
by the Bishops, was nearly always against them. When Lord 
Ashley (as he then was) was agitating for the better treatment of 
the wretched children and women in Lancashire mills and mines, he 
was forced to say, “I find, as usual, the clergy in many cases frigid, 
in some hostile. So it has been with me. At first I could get 
none—at last a few, but how miserable a proportion of the whole 
class! I have found them timid, time-serving, and great worship- 
pers of wealth and power.” Nor was the Nonconformist John 
Bright more forward to help the helpless. In the Reform Bill, the 
Church of England voted 21 against, and 2 for, the movement. 
The Bishops said that it undermined the fabric of the Constitution. 


And so it has come to pass that, apart from the question of 
Socialism, Religion, especially that of the Church of England, 
seemed to be against the workers, and collectively the whole body 
of more or less comfortably off and well dressed Church and Chapel 
folk were felt to be, unconsciously or deliberately opposed to the 
interests of those who do the hardest and heaviest part of the 
nation’s work, and receive the least pay. That the local vicar or 
rector and his curates, that the local minister and his helpers, lived 
with and worked for the poor, and were acceptable as individuals, 
could not alter this massive economic fact. 


And here let us notice that Socialism, as it comes to be under- 
stood by the working classes, cannot but intensify and point this 
feeling. For Socialism aims at depriving the landowning class, 
and ultimately the capitalist class, of their peculiar privilege and 
position, and economic advantages, in the struggle of life. Socialism 
Says quite expressly that the necessary means of life for such an 
industrial community as ours is the land and the mines, railways, 
etc., and that these should be communally owned, and collectively 
administered for the good of all. But the possessing classes, who 
are the chief supporters of Church and Chapel to-day, and their 
dependents, a large part of the lower middle classes, clerks, and the 
like, are, and must needs be, not as individuals, but as a class, 
opposed to Socialists. Like all broad statements, this will. admit 
of many qualifications, but on the whole, it cannot be gainsaid. It 
is true that Socialists are members of Churches and Chapels, and 
it is true that Socialism is gaining adherents daily among the mem- 
bers of the Church and Nonconformist Bodies, but broadly and 
collectively speaking, Socialists find themselves in opposition to 
the members of the Church and Nonconformist Bodies, not gua 
Churchmen, or gua Nonconformists, but because the vast majority 
of Churchmen belong to the governing and possessing classes to- 
day, and are entirely opposed to the public ownership of land and 
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of the great routine industries of the community. Further, it is 
evident that the steady and increasing pressure of diverging econo- 
mic interests will force the industrial classes and the present pro- 
pertied classes further apart. Not, of course, that we shall see the 
Marxian prophecy coming true—there will be overlapping, the 
edges of opposition will be dulled, there will be endless side-issues, 
but the main currents of Socialistic and Capitalistic economy and 
legislation will tend to run farther and farther apart. Notice at 
present how the opposition declares itself. We have Socialists 
standing for secular education, as much from seeing it is the 
only way out of the impasse, as from conviction. So with dis- 
establishment, about which the Socialist is not greatly concerned, 
but will certainly vote for. So it would have been, had any real 
outcry been raised about the Deceased Wife’s Sister’s Bill On 
such occasions, the cry will surely be raised, “ Socialists are the 
enemies of Religion, the family, and the Church,” because people 
will identify the economic interests of Church-going people with 
the Christian Religion itself. And the opposition is intensified in 
some other ways. For the Church and the Free Churches, speak- 
ing broadly, are still wedded to the idea that the best way to 
“help.” the poor and starving, is by means of soup kitchens, doles, 
bread tickets. All this is called “ charity,” sometimes with, more 
often without, organisation. Among the more intelligent of the 
workers, it has therefore come to pass that there is no word more 
loathed than this word “charity,” which seems to be a most in- 
efficient substitute to them for justice, and to be twice cursed, curs- 
ing him who gives with the sense that he (or she) is doing some 
useful and noble act, and the receiver in encouraging lying, cadging, 
and dependence. But when a principle such as “the night to 
work ” is claimed, it will then be found that both Radical and Tory, 
both Church and Chapel, will resist its practical application by the 
community. It is possible to develop this line of thought by show- 
ing how the cleavage between the wage earner and the Income 
Tax paying classes is deepened by the growing claim for justice 
and equality of opportunity being constantly met by instinctive or 
conscious opposition. 

But with so much said it is apparent that if we now ask 
whether Socialists are opposed to religion, we can reply that 
Socialists are on quite a different economic and political 
platform from the average Church-goer and Chapel-goer, be- 
cause the average Churchman is, as a member of the In- 
come-tax paying classes, opposed to the landless and 
propertyless proletariat who seeks to gain the land and the full 
fruits of his labour at the expense of those who have the exclusive 
possession of the land and the industrial capital of the country. 
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Nor is it to be wondered at that the wage-earner, identifying 
this collective opposition of the Church with the Creeds that the 
Church holds, will say, in some cases at least, “ well, if opposition 
to the extension of the franchise, to better and longer education 
of the children, and shorter hours of labour for men and women, 
and the better and juster wealth distribution, goes together with a 
formal confession of the Church’s Creed, I will have none of the 
latter; and that the sincere Churchman and Christian, not under- 
standing the economic and political situation, will put down this 
declaration as atheistic. 

Whether modernism, and the new spirit in religion, will take 
the minds of the masses that do not worship in the Christian 
temples to-day, is difficult to say, nor is there room here to touch 
on this, but it may be said that there is a large number of Socialists 
who are sincere and faithful believers in God, and much of the Old 
Testament, especially of the Prophets, is well known to them, and 
so are the Gospels. And the teaching that emphasises the Father- 
hood of God, the brotherhood of the human family, the true 
humanity of Jesus, and its vast implications, is among their deep 
convictions. 

A world-wide movement that possesses so many men and 
women of deep faith, of sincere conviction, and of undying hope, 
and the will and capacity to suffer for what they hold true, is a 
challenge to the Church in every land, and cannot be denounced as 
opposed to Religion without the implication that the Religion to 
which they are opposed has lost its savour. 


REV. DREW ROBERTS. 
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TRUTH—AND THE MIND OF MAN. 


AT times, maybe unconsciously, we wander from the beaten track 
of life into a byway, decked with beauteous thoughts and strewed 
with quiet reveries. The rippling of a hidden stream runs through 
our consciousness, and slowly our earth-laden soul is lulled to 
peaceful meditation ; and a dim conception of the hidden source of 
life steals through the outer mind, and faintly touches into passing 
life the dim perception of diviner elements. And thus, emotion, 
born from the whispering voices, which enwrap our thought, 
awakens into inspiration, and our gaze will penetrate within the 
veil of life, and see the hand which shapes and guards our destiny. 
But only for awhile—a transient glimpse of glowing light—and 
then, the shadow of an overshadowing life obscures the sight— 
and we enter once again the humdrum streets of life, and taste the 
embittered waters of its manifold experiences, and wander fretfully 
on the confines of an unexplained existence. 

So, do we touch the poles of life; the very sweet is merged 
too soon into the commonplace, and sinks beneath the load of 
paradox. 

And yet, the power is ours to firmly grasp the Truth; to 
retain within our heart the firm conviction of divine intention, to 
fee] perpetually the singing note of joy. 

So, too, these transient moments lead us to survey the shadowy 
outline of a final happiness; a goal we gradually attain by calm 
acceptance of conflicting cares, a strong adherent faith in mystical 
conceptions; a glimpse of God within the soul, a conscious flash 
of truth across the mind of man. 


And what is truth? A transient vision which may steal across 
our consciousness, and leave a thought of the ideal behind? Or 
does it dwell continuously within the soul of man, and re-create, at 
times, the God within him? Or is it hidden well within the source 
of life, and must we search the spring from which life flows, and 
thrust our thoughts beyond the infinite—and penetrate within the 
silences of life—and there discover truth? 
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The silences of life! wherein we listen to the beating heart of 
the divine ; wherein are born the noble impulses which mould the 
world; from which the soul of man evolved, and within which his 
true nobility is only seen. The silences of life! wherein man, the 
child of impulse and the creature of his circumstances, stands alone 
with swelling breast. 

The lips may move and partially express the heart’s desire, 
but only in the presence of our individual silence do we meet the 
truth of life, and feel its greatness. We may recall the handgrip 
of a friend; remember’ an occasion when our eyes released the 
secret of affection; when words could not express the fulness of 
our thoughts, and only silence could interpret heart-beats. 

But beyond the bounds of our experience there lives the 
silence of the infinite beyond; and there, if we could penetrate, 
and understand the language of its intricate conceptions, we would 
find the truth; divested of its mantle of reserve, and clothed — 
sweet simplicity. 


And having found the dwelling place of truth, may we not 
understand its essence? Does not the soul of man reflect in any 
wise its simple nature? May we not, within our human limita- 
tions, feel its presence, and indicate its working in insufficient 
words ; and partially define its final message ? 

Even as truth is hidden in the impenetrable silences of the 
beyond, so may life reveal to us a reflected recognition of its 
presence. The stepping stones which mark the way through life 
are formed of friendships, the essential sanctity of which is sealed 
within the soul. So, too, the echoes of a transient past, which 
thrill our heart with knowledge of a perfect future, the yearning of 
the soul towards its diviner elements, the inner call for mystical 
conceptions—tesolve themselves into the need for what we term 
religion. 

But how may truth reveal itself in friendship? We stand 
upon the threshold at the initial meeting with our friend, and in 
the greeting recognise the presence of a gracious influence. We 
unconsciously perceive an undercurrent sympathy ; a vital element, 
intangible as ether, which suffuses us with an instinctive gladness ; 
and which, upon maturer knowledge, grows into a permanent re- 
gard. We, maybe, looked deep into his eyes, and from their 
depths have felt the reflected call to friendship—for no one who 
has met and searched another’s eyes, and has clearly understood 
the message, can ever disregard this subtle beckoning to friend- 
ship. Those influences which draw inevitably our inner self to- 
wards the silences, must link us definitely to one another. We 
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frequently are conscious of an universal sympathy—an unseen, yet 
ever present force, which persistently awakens kindness; and 
which, ofttimes, can touch to sweetest music the emotions. But 
on the higher plane of personal friendship, we place the divine 
emotion of affinity ; that subconscious, elemental recognition of an- 
other self in harmony with ours: a vibrating joy, which in its ful- 
ness, thrills through life, and renders impotent the tiny fragments 
of resistance that would impede our path So then, within our 
friendships is apparent a little spark of light: which warms the 
life of man, and causes it to blossom in a world of an imperfect 
knowledge—but makes it capable of kindly thought, and gradually © 
will awaken it to an inherent fulness. The sobbing sympathy 
which is evoked from every soul when disaster overtakes a life, is 
but a fragment of that illimitable love which “ springs eternal in 
the human breast,” and which latter is the essence of existence— 
and of Truth! 


So, throughout our life, we feel the presence of a gracious 
silence, which measures into sunshine our experiences, and renders 
into sweetest music the sternest elements which may oppress us. 


And if this primal call for sympathy, this demand for friend- 
ship, is so strong within us that it overshadows strife, and renders 
insignificant the daily trials, then, we must infer the presence of a 
Power within, which beckons with a strange insistency—inviting 
human hearts to interchange affection, and throbbing with a vital, 
never-ceasing love; and which finally must blend in one har- 
monious whole, the varied patterns which compose our life. 


And too, amid the silences of life which wrap themselves 
around experience, and reveal the presence of an everlasting truth 
within, we place the silence which enwraps ourself, and is un- 
revealed to any. 

Ofttimes we come to a parting of the ways: a choosing of 
right from wrong, an emotion of the heart we may not show, a 
conflict of thought with thought, a trial of strenuous endeavours ; 
and amid it all, we watch the motion of the heart, and quell the 
emotion of desire, and thrust back to quietude the strenuous 
thought, and gradually emerge into tranquillity, and the safer 
waters of our usual self. So, too, within the eternal silence of the 
soul, we watch the voice of conscience—and are aware of influences 
too intangible for words to utter, or for minds to understand. It 
is the silence of our secret self! an echoing stillness, verging on 
the confines of religion; and wherein the mystic mind of man 
joins company with God. 
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And so, being dimly conscious of a voice within, an echo from 
the great without ; we now and then, amid the world’s embattling 
earnestness, become aware of quietude and repose. Our soul is 
still! Outside, the world rolls on in noise and fretful turmoil; 
but suddenly—to us alone, comes perfect quiet—and we seem to 
listen for a voice:—sometimes it speaks of peace, but, maybe, only 
suggests a pathos. The breath will gather in the lungs, and when 
our secret silence has departed, a sigh will be its only utterance. 

So, too, in quiet moments, we fall into a reverie; and tumul- 
tuous thoughts surge through our hearts ; intangible and indistinct ; 
emotional searchings that suggest a different life from that which 
we experience ; a call from the infinite beyond. But this, too, 
fades away; and may only be recalled as evidence of an eternal 
springs that wells within the heart of man: a voice from the cuter 
silences to warn the soul. 


So far, in our search for truth, we have met with pathos only. 
For when we delve below the surface of our life we quickly reach 
the source of tears; for deep thoughts of themselves are sad, and 
touch the heart to melancholy. Not the melancholy of depres- 
sion, but of a transient sadness—which leaves behind an increased 
gladness, when we emerge again to outer sunshine. But when we 
would attach to life the message from the infinite beyond, and 
light the inner darkness of experience with hope, and raise up the 
heart from a consideration of itself to look upon a higher meaning 
—we touch the verge of an expectant happiness. Of ourselves, 
and in ourselves, without an inspiration from without, to turn the 
dimness of a human heart into the fulness of a heavenly meaning, 
we must have missed the inherent happiness that waits upon us. 
But through the clouds of an impetuous thoughtfulness, the still 
soft radiance of the sun will break, and scatter into a hundred 
beauties, the hundred circumstances which, within the shadow of a 
sunless sky, looked dark and drear. 


And what indeed, is life, with its irradiating doubts and 
tremendous issues, but a preconceived design which. finally will 
prove its parentage. Without the hope of a mystical significance, 
how hopeless, drear, and altogether inconceivable we human beings 
are. In spite of tender friendships, or because of them, the out 
ensemble of our life would be impossible to bear. But gradually 
across the world’s horizon, there will dawn the recognition of the 
Truth; and the tenderness, which lies half-used within the heart 
of man, will then respond. 
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But in the main, we are not conscious of our heritage; we do 
not understand the beckoning call within our character. Yet listen 
to the meeting of our thoughts! We live, we work; we suffer ;— 
or, maybe, our life is thrilled with happy moments, or suffused with 
sorrow ;—it matters not! Within the silence of ourself, a small 
suggestive voice reminds us, that a higher nature than our own 
would raise us higher than our self. When perfect quietude steals 
across the soul; and we sit alone; and isolate our self within itself, 
and listen—we hear the message leading up to some superior self, 
and a whispered “God.” And the vibrating chords of nature sway 





in one harmonious measure; and if we retain the message, we 


emerge into the world again—but with resplendent happiness upon 
our brow. And, furthermore, it matters not the manner wherein 
we meet that silence: if it enters through emotion, its emerging 
influence is the same; if it surges through a heart repentant with 
misdeeds, fts happy exit is the same; if it vibrates through pain 
or tears, its comfort is the same; or if it enters through a tranquil 
thought its tranquillity must be the same. But first the silence 
must retain the soul, and whisper peaceful thoughts, and lead it to 
an upward, heavenly height. So, in this stillness which enwraps 
us all, at times, we trace the presence of a higher power; some 
leading, beckoning influence, which bears upon itself the burden 
of our cares, and rids the soul of subtle bonds. 


So, too, amid the turmoil of a city’s life, this detachment from 
the outer-thronging thoughts may come; and we alone can see 
the surging, wistful meaning of the hurrying throng; and note the 
silent message of converging cares. We see the vital impulse 
which pulsates, unknown, throughout the being of each individual 
one; and leads them gently to fulfil the destined purpose and the 
preconceived design. Here, too, we recognise the presence of a 
guiding power: controlling human lives, and leading them they 
know not where; providing them with silent impulses and provi- 
dential care. 


And, too, amid the silences of nature, we may catch the 
echoes of suggestive voices. Walk within a pine tree forest, far 
from any habitation, in the quietude of a windless day, with feet 
soft-sinking in the needle-carpet, with thoughts at rest, and silences 
at play. And the thrilling silence, which pulsates around us, with 
a surging, heaving restlessness, must recreate impulsive yearnings, 
and 7" ‘eat: — 


Or, too, in our slits worship, we may feel the call to 
listen, and a beckoning of the soul to silence:- the tremulous in- 
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sistency of unseen influences may merge our thoughts into a silent, 
reverential awe ; the inceptive call—which verges on the source of 
tears, and touches into solemn grandeur those latent impulses 
that centre in the heart of man—is but a voice from out infinity, 
that re-awakens echoing response within our inner, secret self. 
And thus we may be independent of the spoken word; and lean 
alone upon our silence; and the quivering sense of contact with 
a spiritual being, will lull our trembling thoughts to perfect rest, 
and lead them to consistent quietude ; and perfect peace will steal 
across the soul. And in these moments of a solemn reverie, we 
touch the edge of our expectant happiness, for, if we retain the 
essence of the message, we may retain for ever the vivid impress 
of its presence. And, too, we must remember, the more we are 
responsive to the silent call, the more will be the meaning of its 
final message. 


Thus, in our thoughts, the mystical significance of God shines 
through ; and lights the way to happy, perfect lives: of which, to- 
day, there are but few, suffused with glowing sunshine and per- 
petual glow. And this, because tumultuous thoughts of transient 
troubles sweep continuously across our vision, and dim the inspira- 
tion of the inward voice, and disconcert the promptings of the abid- 
ing Spirit. But, notwithstanding our imperfect vision, each pass- 
ing century that dawns, unwraps another fold, unbares another 
partial truth, and draws us nearer to the perfect truth; and each 
departing century that time erases from itself, reveals a clearer 
understanding of its happiness. And so, to-day, we stand amid the 
silences of time; and feel the encroaching tide of truth, and hear 
the secret messages of love that filter through the soul—and this 
more clearly, more perceptibly, than in the years of long ago. 

Then truth, we find, reveals itself within the soul of man, and 
links him consciously to the eternal. 

And see the power of this eternal truth; this vital element 
that thrills our life with beauty and with hope ; this elemental, all- 
pervading love. Sorrow and bitter grief may meet us in the path 
of life, and rend our happiness in twain, but it cannot impair our 
vision : we still may walk, with head erect, amid the surging billows 
of the deep; and view with calm conception the conflicting ele- 
ments. So, too, with disappointment: the waves may break with 
concentrated violence on our dearest hopes, or scatter to the winds 
of heaven our intense desires. But truth reflects upon them all, 
the same effulgent, acquiescent grace. So, too, with doubts and 
sceptical delusions: they may assail with an insidious daring our 
beliefs and treasured joys. But, within the heart there springs the 
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quenchless, everlasting silence that enthrones the truth; and re- 
creates a consciousness of our adherent faith, and raises to im- 
mortal height the silent certainty of truth. And too, within the 
silence of our heart, we recognise the strength that guards us; that 
consistent, overpowering knowledge that transcends the knowledge 
of success, illumines paths whereon the feet are weary with con- 
tinuous plodding, and lightens overburdened souls from over- 
burdening cares. 


So may we not conclude, that down amid the hidden, unseen 
depths of every man, there moves a spirit which pulsates, attuned 
to happy measures, and reminding us of love and tender care. The 
silent voice within the soul is truth—the greater answering voice 
from out infinity is also truth—they are the cry of one reflected 
nature, which echoes and re-echoes through our human life, touch- 
ing into music one harmonious chord, the music of a life responsive 
to its higher self, and thrilling with the perfect knowledge of its 
heritage, . 

Thus, then, we recognise the silences of truth, uniting heart 
to heart in perfect friendship; creating light within a world of 
care, and shedding broadcast on a troubled world, the intertwining 
sympathy of human heart-beats. Or, on the higher, heavenly 
plane of inspiration, leading home the wandering thoughts and 
aimless, inconsistent searchings after truth, to finally attain their 
final happiness. 


Such then, in brief, is a definition of the truth, revealed in 
human nature ; an incomplete resumé, and, inadequate, but maybe, 
containing a faint reflection of its essence. So, let us gather up 
the threads, and weave them into an attempted pattern; and, in 
the light of truth, discuss the elemental mind of man in its rela- 
tion to his inner nature. 

The centuries which time has shed upon the world, have not 
solved for ever the problem of the human mind; and yet, we may 
detect a faint perception of its fibre, and understand (in part) the 
nature of its being. Its structure, then, is founded on the fast 
declining years; the past, with all the tragic happenings of its 
history, is a parent of the present, and, too, a parent of the mind 
of man. So, backward through the centuries we search for signs 
of an initial mind: an embryo, from which to gradually evolve and 
germinate the fluctuating, yet perpetually advancing thought—un- 
til we reach the darkness of complete vacuity. And there, at last, 
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amid the blackness of uncertain night, breaks in a dim, uncertain 
fleck of light: a detached atom from the mind of God; a spark of 
His reflected goodness, quivering on the verge of life. 

And so this atom from the mind of God was planted in a 
human soil. And, as the green shoot of development appeared, 
it thrust itself upon a world of gathering care, and fed upon ex- 
perience and environment ; assimilating in itself the tragic elements 
of life, and centreing, in a human breast, the conflict of emotion 
and desire. And placed amid the surging, restless, and embattling 
tendencies of human thought, it suffered from apparent degrada- 
tion, and was driven to the inner sanctuary of the soul for final 
safety. And too, the free, uncertain will of man broke in upon it, 
and would have crushed the trembling emblem from the mind of 
God—but still within our secret self the germ of goodness shines ; 
and waits but the attendant touch of truth as love) to break into 
a glowing flame. 


But see the fulness of this human mind: its chaotic possi- 
bility ; its inherent tragedy; and, too, its answering note of joyous 
recognition, its strenuous instinct for the right, its deep-set satis- 
faction in the truth. 

Its actions may be guided by a kindly thought, an inceptive 
sympathy may animate the beating of its heart. Or, it may con- 
tain brutality: a mere expression in its outward acts of utter and 
repulsive coarseness—apparently irresponsive to a finer feeling, or 
a pathos. Or, it may dictate a scholarly perception, an intellectual 
outlook, the finely chiselled features of a student, a philosophic 
calm. Or, it may defy conventional morality, and wallow in a 
sensual decline ; and fritter into nothingness the possibility of God. 
Or again, it may maintain the mystic mind which stretches to in- 
finity, and see the spiritual conception of the master-mind ; and be 
responsive to the faintest touch of the divine. Or, indeed, be any 
one or two of these together, an intricate collection of conglomerate 
good and ill, each struggling fiercely for the mastery. 

So, from out the passing centuries, we weave a human mind ; 
and it evolves according to the bias it receives towards right or 
wrong. And you and I are built upon the past, and are the pre- 
sent; and must, in years to come, produce the future; and be, at 
least in part, responsible—for though we reproduce the minds of 
many centuries within our own, the greater power is exercised upon 
us by our nearer forbears; and our immediate successors will be 
thinking thoughts dictated to them by our own. 
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But what is there then, within our nature, that renders thought 
obedient, and may, if exercised aright, translate the mind to the 
highest use? What essence can re-act upon our human nature? 
and what can awaken our chaotic nature to consistent knowledge? 


We, so far, have spoken only of one parent in the offspring 
thought: we have yet to place the other in its due relationship. 
We frequently are conscious of the past; and of its overbearing 
influence on our life, but too seldom see the sweeter essence of the 
truth, and the divine effulgence of its subtle, all-pervading grace. 
And yet, throughout the myriad years which fill the pages of the - 
past with a discordant revelry, we still may trace the movement of 
an universal mind ; the quiet stillness of a heavenly hand upon the 
helm, the firmness of a preconceived design, an intuition moving 
towards fulfilment. So, too, the mind of man—from mere vacuity, 
it has emerged through varying vicissitudes, if not to perfectness, 
at least to imperfection ; and the saving beauty of its inconsistency 
is seen within the silence of itself. Those quiet thoughts, which 
rise unseen within the heart of man, and with suggestive patience 
wait upon his need, and touch the vibrating chords of his respon- 
sive nature, are but the reflected glories from the mind of God, 
which cry in tones of suppliant necessity. And whence come 
these thoughts, these quivering messages that thrill experience with 
hope, and ofttimes flash across an intervening sadness, awakening 
it to glowing*light and gladness ? The unknown years which form the 
past, have thrown around the human mind a veiled and incoherent 
meaning, an obscure reflection of the power which bore it. And 
so it would remain; chaotic and consistent in its uselessness, but, 
from without the silence of an infinite affinity, there steals across 
the mind’s horizon, fi,rst, the golden tip of an expectant sunrise ; 
then, gradually, a halo of reflected glory, and then, at last, the final 
revelation of a perfect love suffuses mind and soul in beauteous 
reflection; and brings in its train a final and completed happiness. 





Thus, hand in hand, the dual parents of our being, God, and 
his law of evolution, bounded by the truth, created and developed 
man. And if we wish to formulate a law of life to guide our steps 
through an uncertain world, and understand the meaning of our 
being, we must listen to the silent truth, which trembles haltinzly 
upon the threshold of our thoughts, and in the fulness of its recog- 
nition we must build. 

And thus we touch the possibilities of life, and see its inner 
meaning, and understand the value of its friendships, and grasp 
its mystical significance. 
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And see the strength which girds the heart of one who wins 
this truth! He stands supreme against the battling elements ; his 
soul rings clear with happy consciousness; his mind is proof 
against an unjust thought; it sails amid the purer air of pure 
desires, and, in the knowledge of its silences, is strong and sure. 


So then, the quiet byways, which intersect the beaten track 
of life, are decked with beauteous flowers ; and in the reveries which 
beckon with insistent finger, we may find our happiness. And 
not alone a transient, hazy imperception, but the glimpse of truth 
may gladden into sweet conception the quiet halo of a final and 
completed gladness. And life, the dull and beaten track, may con- 
sistently reflect the beauties of the quiet byways, and become, it- 
self, a road of beaten joy. 


EDWIN C. WICKENS. 

















A LUNATIC AND AN ANCESTOR. 
L 


A YOUNG Englishman, arriving at Abbeville from Boulogne, began 
enquiring as to the accommodation the village of Trésle could offer 
to visitors. The driver of the station cab was not optimistic; the 
Hotel Dieudonne was an uncleanly place; Madame La Page and 
Madame Tigraine, who both occasionally boarded tourists, had 
quick tongues and sharp tempers. 

“ But,” he continued, as if struck by a bright idea, “a kins- 
woman of mine who resides in Trésle will be charmed to accommo- 
date Monsieur. And Monsieur will find her all that is amiable and 
willing, her house always free from dust, her food always good. 
Jeanne Silvestre—that is her name. She is married, and has one 
daughter, Victorine.” 

“Madame should be grateful to you for making such distinc- 
tions between her own house and her neighbours. Drive me 
there, and let us see if the place will suit me.” 

The traveller came from Leeds, where he had spent most of 
his life as a clerk in a lawyer’s office. His name was Claude 
Spalding. He was a very ordinary young man, and his had been 
a very humdrum life, until one day he made a certain discovery, 
which fired him with a desire to travel in France. For two years 
he devoted all his spare hours to studying the language of that 
country; and during this period, too, he cut down his living ex- 
penses to a minimum; so that at the end of the two years he had 
not only become an efficient French linguist, but had also saved 
sufficient money to gratify his desires for a holiday abroad. His 
face was beaming with satisfaction when the cab drew up in Trésle 
before the door of Madame Silvestre. 

The latter was a stout, comely woman, the wife of a Trésle 
farmer. The farm was situated on the left bank of the River 
Maye, the house itself being built on rising ground, and the farm 
fields sloping down to the river side. But the land was not very 
fertile ; and to increase their income the farmer’s wife had com- 
menced to let rooms to the few English and American tourists who 
came to visit the adjoining historic village of Crecy. Occasionally, 
too, Madame Silvestre would receive a visitor from Paris anxious 
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to get away from the busy stir of the capital to some quiet place 
where nothing occurred to disturb one’s rest from morning to night. 
It so happened that at the time of Claude Spalding’s visit to 
Trésle, there was staying in the house a girl whom Madame Sil- 
vestre spoke of as Mademoiselle Blanche Debret. She was a 
bright little Parisian lady, who made Claude’s acquaintance within 
a few hours of his arrival, and chatted away to him in the most 
charming broken English. 

Claude replied in French. At first he had been feeling shy 
and self-conscious on finding himself in a strange country among 
strange people, and having to speak a foreign language. But the 
little Parisienne soon set him at his ease. She complimented him 
upon his accent, praised his choice of holiday resort, and declared 
what pleasure it gave her to meet an intelligent Englishman. Be- 
fore two days had gone by, they were fast friends. 

The farmer, Silvestre, kept a few goats, and every morning 
Victorine was expected to go out and learn to milk them under 
her mother’s supervision. Blanche and Claude used sometimes to 
watch this operation, which—with the goats ina frisky mood—was 
always a lively amusement. One day, while Victorine was at work, 
one of the younger goats playfully knocked her from the milking 
stool; and, on further mischief bent, lowered its head and charged 
at Blanche. 

Spalding sprang forward to the rescue. He caught the goat by 
the horns, and, exerting all his strength, pushed and dragged it into 
one of the farm sheds and closed the door. 

Blanche clapped her hands. 

“Well done, brave warrior! The bold young knight van- 
quisheth the powers of evil!” 

“That reminds me,” said Claude, “of my reasons for visiting 
Trésle. I wonder if it would interest you to hear them.” 

“T am all attention.” 

“Then I must begin by telling you that most of my life has 
been rather matter-of-fact and dull. I have had few thoughts 
beyond earning a livelihood. But about two years ago, I was 
rummaging casually in an old desk which belonged to my mother 
when, among the papers, I found the genealogies of my mother’s 
family. Mentioned there, was a name which deserves to be as 
famous as any in English history. Just imagine my astonishment 
and delight when I saw it written that among my remote grand- 
fathers was the great Watkin of Rymill.” 

“T’m afraid I’ve never even heard of him.” 

“Perhaps not. Even in England there are few who know the 
name; though, as I have said, it deserves as great a fame as any. 
There was an account of some of the splendid achievements of his 
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life, and, above all, there was the story of his death. Shall I tell 
you about it?” 

“ Do, by all means.” 

Madame Silvestre and her husband and daughter also drew 
near to listen. | 

“ He lived in the reign of our Edward the Third, and during 
the King’s first French campaign, commanded a troop of horse. 
The position of affairs was this ”—-Claude began tracing in the dust 
with his stick—“ here is the river Somme, which Edward crossed 


soon after landing in France. He was marching towards Calais, . 


pursued by a huge French force under your Philip the Sixth. Now 
here we will suppose is Calais, here Crecy, and here Trésle. Edward 
was pressing his tired soldiers forward to Crecy, where he intended 
to stop and give battle to the pursuers. One morning, he sum- 
moned to him my great ancestor, Watkin of Rymill 

“‘Look now,’ he said, ‘when we reach Crecy, we stand and 
fight. But the scouts bring word that three thousand horsemen of 
the Duke of Lorraine’s command are pressing forward on the right 
to strike before our plans are made. If they should come upon us 
while we are unready, we are undone. Take your troop, Captain ; 
choose from the archers some ten score that know how to shoot— 
I can spare no more—and ambush the Lorrainers and destroy 
them.” 

“ My ancestor followed his orders faithfully. Near Trésle he 
ambushed his enemy. It is on record that he split the skulls of 
fourteen with his own battle-axe. But unhappily he was himself 
cut down, just when the fight was won. Your remark just now: 
‘Brave warrior!’ reminded me that I have come to Trésle to see 
the place where he fell.” 

When the story ended, Madame Silvestre turned and spoke to 
her daughter :— 

“ Victorine, fetch monsieur the old axe hanging over the stair- 
In a few minutes the child returned with a beautifully pre- 
served specimen of a medieval English battle-axe. 

“Tt was turned up by a plough long ago in the time of a former 
owner of the farm,” explained the woman. 

Claude took the weapon in his hand and examined it reverently. 
Perhaps it was the very one Watkin of Rymill had plied so well 
more than five centuries before. At the thought, the spirit of his 
ancestor awoke in his breast. He raised the glittering battle-axe 
in the air and swung it round his head; his blood was on fire; he 
felt as one who, in the midst of battle and death, is leading his men 
to victory. 

“St. George for Merrie England,” he shouted. “A Watkin! 
A Watkin!” 
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He thrust one foot forward to give himself a firmer standing, 
tripped over a stone, and fell backwards into a pail of goat’s milk. 

The farmer and his wife screamed with laughter. Claude 
rose bewildered, and Silvestre wiped him dry with Madame’s apron. 

“Never mind, my friend,” he said, soothingly, “no harm is 
done, and I’m sure for the moment you appeared quite as heroic as 
the great ancestor himself.” 

Claude waited until the Silvestres had gone about their various 
duties on the farm, and then turned to Blanche. 

“ Did I look very, very foolish ?” he asked. 

“No,” she answered, smiling sympathetically, “I don’t think 
so. I could quite enter into your feelings.” 

“ That is good of you,” he replied gratefully, “So few people 
seem able to sympathise with me in my reverence for an ancestor. 
Sometimes, you know,” he continued, meditatively, “ when I have 
been reading the account of Watkin’s life, I have felt that I too 
might rise above my circumstances, and do something to make me 
famous.” 

“ But do what?” she enquired. 

“ Ah, that I don’t know. It is when I ask myself that question 
that I seem most depressed and unworthy of such a forbear. Have 
you anyone among your ancestry whom you would love to 
emulate ?” 

The girl looked hard into his face questioningly. 

“There is no one among my forefathers who has done any- 
thing to merit a place in history. But I—I am unworthy of them 
all.” 

“ And do you never feel regret that your own life has not lain 
in some high path of fame.” 

“Sometimes I do. Yes, sometimes, I wish it had been different. 
But really, this is making us both quite melancholy. Let us change 
the subject for a brighter one.” 


II. 


One afternoon, a day or two later, Claude went for a stroll to 
inspect the spot where the skirmish between the English and the 
men of Lorraine was supposed to have taken place. As he passed 
from the house he abstracted the battle-axe from the wall, and took 
it with him concealed under his coat. 

The way led through a narrow wood, and then to a sloping 
field, near which passed the road coming from the south-west. In 
the neighbourhood of this hilly ground had occurred the fight. 

Standing upon the top of -a wall, Claude surveyed the sur- 
rounding country; and, as he gazed, he gave full play to his 
imagination. ..... 
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A little later, Farmer Silvestre came suddenly upon the scene 
and, himself unobserved, watched his guest interestedly for several 
minutes. Then, chuckling in*his throat, he ran back to the house 
and summoned his wife and daughter and the farm hands. 

“Come!” he cried to them, “the Englishman is going off his 
head. It is very droll. Come quickly.” 

They followed Silvestre, and with them went Blanche. 

When they came upon him, Claude was standing where he 
had already been seen by the farmer, rehearsing over the various 
incidents of the old-time skirmish. Dressed in a cheap flannel 


suit, bowler hat upon his head, anzmic, undersized, he played at 


being a medieval knight, and with a knightly battle-axe he slaugh- 
tered hosts of thistles. Every time a thistle dropped, he shouted 
aloud the war-cry: “A Watkin! A Watkin!” and pressed forward 
to further conquest. 

Suddenly they saw him raise his axe as if to parry a stroke at 
his head, drop it, clap his hands to his throat, and fall forward, 
crying “ Victory!” Watkin had been cut down by the enemy. 

After an interval, Claude rose to his feet, and began to go 
through the scene again. But the watchers could no longer con- 
tain themselves, and, breaking into loud laughter, disclosed their 


presence. 
“ Ah, the brave Watkin!” cried the farmer, approaching the 
warrior, who was now crimson with shame and anger. “And 


Monsieur has put to flight all his enemies, but fallsin the moment 
of victory? Ah, but it was a pretty scene! Monsieur will go 
through it once more, and we will invite our neighbours to the 
spectacle, charging one franc each.” 

The farm boys exploded with mirth. 

“I can kill other things than thistles,” cried Claude, with 
menace in his tone. 

“ After what we have seen, we cannot doubt it, Monsieur!” 
replied the farmer. 

Again the bystanders laughed. One of them raised a stick 
above his head and crashed it against a tree trunk. 

“ A Watkeen, a Watkeen,” he shouted, in mimicry. 

Spalding swung up his axe, and with the flat smote the mock- 
ing youngster on the head. He fell stunned. The others raised 
a cry and gathered threateningly round the Englishman, who 
backed against a wall, holding before him the axe, and growling 
defiance. Silvestre armed himself with a branch torn from a tree 
and bade his men do likewise. Then Blanche interfered. 

“For shame, farmer. Is this the way to treat a visitor who 
merely chooses a way of amusing himself, which differs from yours? 
Put down your sticks.” 
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The farmer hesitated, tried to argue, and finally retired with 
the others, the one who had been stunned having recovered suffi- 
ciently to walk away with them. Left with Blanche, Claude began 
to make apologies for his singular conduct. 

“You have no idea,” he said, “ how the spirit of this place has 
got hold of me. Every hill and stone seems to have witnessed my 
ancestor's prowess, and to tell me of it. When I am in England, 
I know I am nothing; when I stand here I feel myself a mighty 
man—a conqueror—a maker of history. I am a fool, of course, a 
fool, a fool—but just now I had ceased to be a wretched lawyer's 
clerk ; I was a hero dying with his duty accomplished.” 

“You interest me very much. And to some extent I can 
understand your dissatisfaction with your present life. But. tell 
me, what is it you feel in such moments that you desire most ?” 

“What do I want most? Opportunity Yes, what I want is 
opportunity to show that I, too, am capable of good deeds, of great 
deeds and sacrifices for others; that I am able to do something 
which posterity might applaud.” 

There was silence between them for a little while. Then 
Blanche spoke again. 

“T suppose,” she asked, “ you won’t remain here after what has 
happened ?” 

“No. I should die of shame to be continually meeting those 
grinning farm hands. But what am I to do? I came to France 
to see this neighbourhood, and I don’t want to leave it so soon. 
And—may I say it?—I don’t want to say good-bye to you just yet. 
I think you are the only one who could ever learn to understand 
me.” 

“Let us only move as far as Crecy, then. We can be just as 
comfortable there.” 

“I should be be delighted,” he replied, hesitatingly. “ But— 
I don’t know how you look at these things in France—but wouldn’t 
it be rather unwise—for you, I mean. Propriety, you know, les 
convenances, and that sort of thing—I’m afraid I express myself 
very awkwardly.” 

A bitter look crossed the girl’s face. 

“You needn’t be afraid of anything of that sort. No breath 
of scandal can harm me. Come, is it settled ?” 


HII. 


In Crecy, a room was found for Blanche at the Inn of the 
Bohemian Feathers; Claude billeted himself in an adjoining cot- 
tage, and the next few days were the happiest part of the English- 
man’s holiday. 
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. Spalding’s personality, formerly commonplace enough, had 
undergone within a very short time phenomenal developments. At 
first he had simply the soul of a drudge, regarding the world as a 
place where something in the neighbourhood of thirty shillings a 
week might be earned by working nine hours a day; then came 
the discovery of his ancestry, and with it a desire to travel and to 
learn what things lay without his own physical and intellectual 
environment ; and now, when he visited the spot where his ancestor 
had fallen for his country, his mind expanded, and his puzzled 
understanding awoke to the highest meaning of chivalry. He 





knew that it was for no mere love of glory, but for the benefit of. 


some great cause through their sacrifice, that the best of those men 
of old had fought and died. 

For the time being, he was beside himself. When he was 
not with Blanche, he was wandering round the outskirts of the 
village seeking an opportunity to distinguish himself, though in 
what manner he wished to do so he had no idea’ And every 
night and morning he prayed for a chance to sacrifice himself in 
some good cause. 

He confided his thoughts and longings to Blanche. Dull and 
uninteresting as the country round Crecy may be, there seemed 
that summer to be many places by the river bank, many grassy 
slopes among the hills, that called the two to come into the sun- 
shine and sit and talk. And on these occasions, Claude would 
speak endless nonsense concerning his hopes and dreams. And 
Blanche listened sympathetically, ever and again urging him to 
concentrate his ambitions on some definite and not unattainable 
object, and not to waste his energies striving after what was vague 
or impossible. 

A week passed quickly, and the time drew near when Claude 
was due to return home. Two days before that time arrived, he 
3at one evening with Blanche, and spoke to her mournfully of their 
parting. 

“T wonder if we shall ever see each other again?” he said. 

Blanche shook her head rather sadly. 

“No, we shall never do that.” 

“But I hope we may. Meeting you and receiving your sym- 
pathy has done more for me than I could have imagined possible.” 

“If I can believe that to be true, it will always remain my 
most pleasant. remembrance,” said Blanche. 

Claude rose to his feet, and looked down into the girl’s face. 

“Ts there any reason why we should part, after all?” he asked 
suddenly. “Listen to me. When I get back to Leeds, I intend 
to push myself on faster than I have yet done. My employer is 
well disposed to me. I shall ask him to give me my articles; you 
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won’t understand that, but it means that in time J shall become a 
solicitor. Perhaps I shall be offered a partnership. I shall interest 
myself in politics. In time, get into Parliament. Become a peer! 
I feel as if there were no limits to my capacities—provided I begin 
by possessing one thing. And you will guess what that is. I 
want you to marry me; I want you to marry me—and I dare to 
hope.” 

“ Marry you?” she echoed, in tones of dismay “ Why do you 
say that? Haven’t we been happy enough just as friends. What 
you ask is impossible!” 

“I know I must seem presumptuous. But give me a chance 
to show that I am worthy ——” 

“Don’t say that, please. It hurts me. I repeat, what you ask 
is impossible.” 

“ And why impossible ?” 

“Something stands between you and me, and says: No.” 

“Whatever it may be, let us overcome it. What is this 
obstacle ?” 

“ My friend, if I were to tell you why affection cannot be per- 
mitted between us two, you would afterwards reproach me for tell- 
ing you, and say that silence would have beeen the better part. 
Will not the memory of the few happy hours we have passed 
with each other suffice just now for both of us? Then, when we 
part, new interests springing up in our lives will teach us not to 
regret what might have been. Don’t press me further now.” 

“No, no! This is not enough for me,” cried Claude, pas- 
sionately. “Before I met you, I was a boy; and as such I might 
have been content with what you offer But now I am ‘become a 
man, and my manhood demands something more. I have pictured 
you as the knights of old pictured the ladies whose favours they 
wore—pure, high-souled, and noble-hearted. And as they inspired 
them to noble deeds, so (I had hopes) the thought of you would 
inspire me. Don’t speak of an obstacle. Or, at least, tell me what 
it is; and I swear to you, if it lies in my power, it shall be over- 
come.” 

“Pure, high-souled, noble-hearted!”—Blanche laughed harshly. 
“Listen, since you must know. You have never been in Paris, 
perhaps ?” 

“ No.” 

“But you have been in London? You have seen the—the 
unfortunate women on the pavements ?” 

“Yes,” he replied, terrible thoughts creeping into his mind. 


“ Claude, Claude, don’t think too badly of me; in Paris I am: 


like one of those women.” 
“ No og 
Silently she bowed her head. 
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“Oh, God,” he cried, in agony, “ is it possible ?” 

He paused and looked at her. 

“Why did we ever meet? Why did I let you win my affec- 
tions? Blanche, this has ruined my life. Say it isn’t true. Say 
you lied, in order to try my love; and say it quickly, or—I will 
kill you!” 

She shrank away from him, trembling and sobbing. 

“ Claude,” she cried, piteously, “You have wished—ah, how 
often have you wished!—for opportunities of doing something 
good. Take this one. Though you must hate me, say at least, 
that you forgive, and that in the future you wish me well. Let 
me have that consolation to take away with me, and to help me 
to abandon my old mode of life.” 

She stood holding out her hands appealingly. In the west 
the sun had just set, and the warm afterglow tinged the girl’s 
cheeks with pink. Her soft, dark hair fell in pleasing untidiness 
over her forehead ; her eyes were raised in pleading to his. Claude, 
gazing into her face. was touched by its beauty and its sadness, 
and his feelings of disgust and horror gave way to those of pity. 
Not far away his ancestor had saved a nation from defeat; could 
he not save a woman from her past, and give her happiness. 

He took her outstretched hands, and made as if to draw her 
towards him. Then, turning, he rushed away from the spot back 
to the house and up to his room. Entering, he threw himself 
wearily upon the bed. 

In the silent hour that followed, what thoughts were his! At 
one moment, he coldly measured his chances of happiness in a union 
with Blanche; weighing deliberately possibilities of a discovery of 
her past and the ensuing disgrace. At another moment, the spirit 
of chivalry so recently awakened within him, triumphed over 
worldly considerations, and bore his courage upwards to a point 
where any sacrifice seemed possible to rescue a woman from 
degradation. ‘ 

He recognised that Fate had brought to him the longed-for 
opportunity of doing a great act, though its form made it hard, 
indeed. Should he follow an upward course, guided by the star of 
self-sacrifice, or tread the easier lowland path where such a star 





shines not? eee 
N He went to the window and looked out. Blanche still lin- 
gered where he had left her, and he could see her sitting on a 


fallen tree trunk. At the noise of the opening window, she rose 
aind glanced up. Their eyes met. The girl spoke. 

“I think there will be little sleep for you and me to-night. We 
shall be thinking over so much. If it may be so, my friend, let 
your thoughts of me be kindly ones. Forgive any wrong I have 
done you; for I, too, must suffer.” 
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The young man threw the window wider open and leaned 
forward. 

“ Blanche, Blanche,” he whispered, “ it is I who must ask for- 
giveness that I hesitated ——” 

She interrupted him. At his words a happier look had leaped 
into her eyes. 

“ Not now, not now. Think well, my friend, before you speak. 
But if to-morrow you can say what I think it is in your mind to 
tell me now—I shall believe there is a God in Heaven who has 
sent us here to meet.” 

She was gone. Claude withdrew from the window, and fell to 
musing. It is not hard to understand that in a short while his 
mind was occupied with infinite calculation as to the possibility of 
stretching thirty-five shillings a week to cover the rent of a little 
house in suburban Leeds, and the board and dress of two persons. 
That sum might do it. Or, perhaps, an immediate rise in salary 
was possible if his principal were properly approached. “A small 
rise, Mr. Spalding? Going to be married? Tut, tut. May I ask 
who -—— ?” 

Who? Ah, who? 

Well, what then? No need to te!l his employer everything, 
none whatever. No need to speak plain English about his wife. 
Yet to himself—frankly—in the secrecy of his own mind—a spade 
being a spade—what was the plain English of it? There were 
circumlocutions, of course, but was not the plain English of it this 
—just this: Retired harlot! He shuddered. 

Claude had bought from Silvestre the battle-axe which had 
taken his fancy. It was hanging upon his wall, and the glint of the 
blade caught his eye. He took it down and balanced it in his 
hand. 

“ Watkin,” he thought, “ dared to save an army from disaster ; 
he would have saved this woman. But I "—he grinned thinly—“ I 
am not Watkin.” 

A long pause. 

“T shall go.” 

He laid on his table money enough to pay his bill. Then he 
packed his portmanteau and lowered it by the straps from the win- 
dow. He dropped lightly to the ground, and began walking away 
from the house and the inn. Once he looked back. A light was 
burning in Blanche’s window, and he gazed at it for a moment. 
At last, with an exclamation that was half a sigh of regret, half a 
breath of relief, he turned away, changed his portmanteau over to 
the other hand, and in a moment was swinging down the road 
towards Abbeville and home. 

HAROLD O. S. WRIGHT. 
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WITCHES AND WIZARDS. 


OF all beliefs, prevalent in the middle ages, perhaps the strangest 
was that in witchcraft. 


That women and men could have unholy compacts with the . 


devil, and could cause injury to mortal creatures, nay, if left un 
checked, could have brought an end to the world, were beliefs so 
firmly established, that for centuries Catholic and Protestant pur- 
sued witches and wizards with fire and water, to such an extent 
that thousands of human beings fell victims to the holocaust of 
extermination. “The Clergy had not enough funeral piles, the 
people enough insults, the children enough stones for the unfor- 
tunate ones. . . . At the word ‘witch,’ one imagines the terrible 
old women of Macbeth, but their cruel trials show the contrary. 
Many perished precisely because they were young and beautiful.” (1) 

Were she (the accused) ugly, eo i~so, she was a witch; were 
she young and beautiful, then also was she a witch, because the 
devil had conferred beauty on his paramour. And finally, were she 
pious and attended Church, then her piety was simulated in order 
to deceive. “Amicos se simulantes pejoris sunt hostibus 
apertissimis,” “TI find in the list of Wurtzburg, one witch of 11 
years, who was at school, a witch of 15 at Bayonne, two of seven- 
teen—very pretty.” (2). 

No less than six hundred witches perished in the bishopric of 
Bamberg alone, within 3 months; the Inquisition caused 30,000 to 
be burnt within a century and a half, and from the bull of Pope 
Innocent VIII. it is estimated that 300,000 witches were immolated. 
Whence came this extraordinary belief in witchcraft, and how was 
it that men of such diverse views as Charles V., Luther, Erasmus, 
Carpzov, Baxter, and Sir Thomas Browne, were of opinion that 
witchcraft existed, and should be stamped out, and looked on ap- 
provingly at the methods employed? 

How was it that the “Witch-finder” General Hopkins, “pricked, 
waked, and swam hundreds of unhappy women in the eastern coun- 
ties of England; that Major Weir was strangled and burnt at 
Edinburgh in 1670 for sorcery; that an old nun was burnt as a 
witch at Wurzburg so late as 1749, and to come nearer our own 


1. Michelet ‘‘ La Sorciére.” 
2, Michelet “ La Sorciére,” 
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day, that five witches were burnt at St. Jacob in Mexico in 1877? 
It arose from a dread fear of the power of the devil. 
Michelet says it arose from “despair, a dread uncertainty of 

what was going to happen in the world, in the Middle Ages.” An 

enormous void was made in the world. Who wouid fill it? The 

Christians say the demon, everywhere the demon: “ Udigue 

daemon.” 

But, to adequately answer the question, volumes would be 
required, and here it will be sufficient to recognise that a witch 
mania did once, in fact, exist, and to ascertain some particulars as 
to the classification of witches, their compacts, supposed crimes, 
trials, confessions, and deaths. No lack of material is wanting, as 
witch literature is extremely voluminous. “Read the execrable 
registers (that remain to us) of the Inquisition. Read them in their 
platitude, their full dryness, so terribly savage; at the end of some 
pages you feel chilled. Death, death, death is in every line. The 
horror is in pace. Those words return unceasingly, like an abomin- 
able bell that is rung and re-rung, always the same words, 
Immured.” (8) 

Chaldea was the original home of the wizard and the astrologer, 
the eastern nations being peculiarly partial to the occult and the 
mysterious. Jins and magicians float through the “ Arabian Nights,” 
magic is met with in the Bible—at the Court of Pharaoh—and the 
Witch of Endor fulfils her destiny. 

The Romans had their soothsayers (haruspices), and the 
Greeks their witches; the latter flew nightly through the air, just 
like the witches of later times. Charlemagne forbade the burning 
of witches, a practice common to the heathen Saxons of Germany 
in his day, and Mother Church seems later to have reverted to that 
heathen custom. 

After the before-mentioned bull of Innocent VIII. was pub- 
lished, a maxim of the priests was that “the greatest heresy is not 
to believe in witches.” (4) 

What was a witch? 

“ A monster, an aerolite, come from nobody knows where.” (5) 

There is a more precise definition given by Carpzov. (°). 

He divides dealers in magic into five classes. 

1. Wizards (praestigiatores). 

These are such people, who through exorcisms and frauds, seek 
to delude men into the belief that they see things which do not 
exist, or cannot see things which stand clearly before their eyes. 


3. Michelet ‘‘ La Sorcidre.”’ 
4. ‘ Malleus Maleficaram "* (Hammer for Witches). 
¢ Michelet ** La Sorcidre.”’ 
. Benedict Carpzov (1596-1666) wasa writer on law. Held high office at Dresden 
and Leipsic. 
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2. Seers (haruspices). 


These prophesy out of the course and position of the stars. 
They observe day and hour, also they are able to behold future 
events out of the entrails of animals. 





3. Venefici, a class of wizard, who through godless sayings, un- 
holy signs, imprecations, through devilish herbs and brews, prepare 
ruin and death to animals and men. 


4 Witches. 
These are able to conjure up bad weather, storms, hail and 


thunder. They prepare the downfall and ruin of man. They’ 


have conferences with the devil, to whom they travel on oven forks, 
sticks, besoms, and other things, in order to have unlawful connec- 
tion with the devil. 


5. Last of all are the Necromancers. 

Against these formidable creatures, then, was the papal bull 
fulminated ; and in England, the Statute, “De Haeretico Com- 
burendo,” was more particularly directed. 

In Germany, on the night before May day, witches used to 
travel to the Brocken, on broomsticks, he-goats and hay forks, and 
it is said that to-day, farmers living near the Hartz Mountain, and 
in other parts of Thuringia, put crosses over their barns to prevent 
their cows being bewitched by the flying sorceress. 


Goethe gives an example of a witch flight and assembly (in 
“ Faust ”), beginning :— 

“The witches to the Brocken go.” 

The witches assembled on the Blocksberg, “ gui praestigiosam 
formam hirci, porci, vituli et similes animalis induunt,” (7) and 
there had conference with the devil, and also illicit intercourse. “Es 
war allgemein feststehender Glaube, dass den Hexin der 
Geschlechtsakt mit dem Teufel mehr Spass bereittte, als der mit 
Méannern.”8 


When a woman entered into a bond with the devil, she was 
obliged to abjure her Christian belief, and profess that of the devil ; 
she must renounce God, Christ, Our Lady, and all the saints. After- 
wards, a mark was placed on her body (stigma diaboli), and then 
only could she take part in the assemblies. The reverential greet- 
ing to the devil consisted in kissing his left foot, “den After und 
die Genitalien,’® (the “feudal kiss,” Michelet calls it), In 
France, the witches’ assembly was held on the moor, and often near 
an old Celtic do/men,”10 


7. Carpzov. 

8. Miiller ‘‘ Hexenprozesse.” 
9. Miiller ‘‘ Hexenprozesse.”’ 
10,* Michelet ‘‘ La Sorciére.” 
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The first act was the denial of Christ, homage to the new 
master, followed by the “ feudal kiss.” Then came the banquet of 
strange potions, followed by the famous “ronde du Sabbat,” the 
witches dancing back to back, and a curious thing was that they 
did not know one another, and “by a miracle of Satan, the old 
were no longer old.” 

The host was distributed in a blasphemous form, in fact, the 
“black mass” was celebrated. 

“In derision of the words, Agnus Dei, and the breaking of the 
Christian Host, she (the witch) had a toad dressed up, brought to 
her, and she pulled it to pieces. She rolled her eyes terribly, 
turned them towards the sky, and whilst she was cutting off the 
head of the toad, said these singular words: “ Ah, Philip (4) if I had 
thee, I would do just the same to thee.”#2 

The third act, we are told, was like a kermesse of Rubens, “a 
very confused orgie,” and “ the most monstrous acts were committed 
before everybody.” 

The devil appears in various forms—in “Faust” he took the 
shape of a poodle,—and his names are many, ranging from Beelze- 
bub to Mephistopheles. “ According to Catholic theorems, he is 
a mere spirit, commonly represented under the symbolic picture of 
a man, with dragon wings, the movements of a snake, the claws of 
a lion, goat-footed, and masked faced."™% 

Repulsive creatures are his companions and emblems—snakes, 
rats, spiders, and toads, and these are also the companions of 
witches. Now, it will be of interest to know what were the precise 
arguments advanced for the destruction of witches. 

Carpzov supplies these arguments, as follows :— 

“1. God Himself has uttered a curse against Witchcraft. 

“2. Old states have declared against Witchcraft. 

“3. Civil law is against. 

“4. Many writers have declared against. 

“5. For the benefit of the witches themselves, since only by 
death will they be released from the bonds of Satan.” 

But the Inquisition left scant room for the jurisdiction of a 
Civil Court, as the book, “ Malleus Maleficarum” evidences. The 
jurisdiction of the Inquisition was ecclesiastical and legal, and the 
methods of securing victims were :-— 

1. By receiving public complaints or denunciations. 

2. By anonymous denunciations. 

If neither of these was forthcoming, then victims were seized 
on mere suspicion. 

1t. Michelet ‘‘ La Sorciére.” 


13, Michelet “La Sorcidre.” 
14. Einzinger ‘‘ Damonologie.’ 
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The Inquisition travelled from place to place, and no vestal of 
ancient Rome could have been more vigilant in keeping the sacred 
fire burning. 

A denunciation was mostly equivalent to a death sentence, and 
very many victims made confessions when under torture. Strict 
proof that a person was a witch (or a wizard) could never, of course, 
be produced ; at the most, circumstantial evidence that the accused 
had looked with an evil eye on a cow, or had a black cat, or was old 
and wrinkled, was sufficient, but a contumacious prisoner (i.2., one 
who denied the charges) was sent to the torture chamber, to enable 
the Inquisitors to extract a confession. As to the methods, “the © 
nursery tales of the torments of hell have here been realised.” 

A description from Scherr is typical of the general process. 
A woman is accused of witchcraft, and put to the torture. She 
is bound to a ladder, and drawn upwards by the hands, which are 
bound behind her back. Besides this, the thumbscrews are applied, 
but in spite of the fearful pain, the witch does not confess. 

After some time, they proceed to a new method of -torture. 
They cut away her hair, pour spirits on her head, and set fire to it. 

Further, they throw feathers (covered with brimstone and 
lighted), under her arms and on her neck, and draw her up again 
by the hands. 

For four entire hours she is thus treated, and even then she 
confesses nothing. Midday has come, and the executioner and his 
assistants go to dinner, whilst the unhappy woman is left in her 
terrible pain. 

When they come back, satisfied and rested, the process begins 
anew. This time, they bind the hands and feet of the witch to- 
gether, then pour spirits on to her back, set fire to it, and then load 
with heavy weights the burnt back. Hereupon the executioner 
fastens the rope (that hangs down from the roof) to the bound 
hands and feet, and in this manner draws up the witch. After 
some time she is let down. 

Now, they again lay her on a ladder, push under her back a 
plank studded with nails, and pull her up by her hands to the roof ; 
whilst on her feet a solbs. weight is hung. 

Still the witch will not confess, and now the executioner puts 
on her the “ Spanish boots,” screws them up until the blood spurts 
round about ; besides this, he applies the thumbscrews,” and so on. 

Dr. Hennen"6 describes the process of torture applied at 
Treves in 1572, bat all were arranged with the object of extracting 
confession. The prisoner was also stripped, and had to submit to 
other indignities in order that her jailors might search for the 


I : “Geschichte deutscher Kultur und Sitte.”’ 
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diabolic mark on her body; priests also came into the cell, who 
sought to extract some fatal admission from, or inveigle, the accused 
by some sort of chicanery. 

Finally, the prisoner was brought before the Judge, and by this 
time, as will be seen, the process was simple and judgment certain. 
Article 109, of Charles V., Rules of the Court concerning punish- 
ment by death, reads: “ Punishment of Witchcraft. Anyone who 
through witchcraft, causes injury or similar detriment, to the people, 
shall be punished from life to death, and shall be punished with 
fire.”17 

When the sentence was decided upon, the Judge laid a copy 
of it before each juryman, and said: “What is the law on this 
point ?” and the juryman answered according to the Criminal Code. 
Then, after pronouncing the death sentence, the Judge broke his 
staff, and handing over the prisoner to the executioner, told the 
latter to well and truly perform his office. The Judge also made a 
public announcement, that no blame was to attach to the executioner 
for fulfiJling his duty. 

For even protesting against this Witch Crusade many were 
burnt, among others the following: The Abbot of St. Martin, the 
Deans of Pfalzel and Waldbruch, the Vicars of Budelich and Bes- 
chied, and the Chaplain of Trittenheim. 

The three following, are selected as specimens of sentences 
pronounced on witches and wizards at Leipzic :—-18 


I. 
September, 1584. 

G. V. V., having, by virtue of our previous sentence, been put 
to the torture, it has been made known that she, the lawful wives 
of Paul Zeiger and Thos. Schneider, through witchcraft and in the 
devil’s name has injured; also the lawful wife of George Spanden 
has bewitched, so that she by this time is quite withered ; also that 
the latter person, according to a report, has died of such illness, 
and as death was approaching, she was calling out the name of the 
prisoner. Likewise, has the Inquisition made known that she (the 
prisoner) has caused a man to go blind for a time, merely because 
he once cursed her. Further, she has confessed that she, for 7 or 
8 years, has had illicit intercourse with a devil named Juncker 
Hanss. 

Since you now should have already enquired, or would once 
more enquire, that the above-named persons have certainly been 
injured in their health; and the prisoner has been, on her own 
confession, before the Court, rightly convicted; so let her, on 
account of such well-known witchcraft, be punished, according to 


17. Miiller, ‘“Hexenprozesse.” 
18. Miiller, ‘“Hexenprozesse.” 
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the severity of the law, with fire, from life to death. 
V.R.W. 
Il. 
March, 1586. 

The prisoner I. K. has, under torture made known and pro- 
nounced, that he has bound himself to the devil—body and soul— 
and has promised that the devil may take him when the latter so 


desires. 
Further, that he (the prisoner) through wizardry, has injured 


in the body, the lawful wives of the Vicar of Leubnitz, Andreas . 


Schirmen, of Kesseldorf, and Bernard Asmussen, the Vicar of Leh- 
mann; and that against Matthew Schirmen, of Seidewitz has, 
through wizardry, and by tempest, set fire to his house and farm. 
And it has also been found on enquiry that the above-men- 
tioned persons have been injured in body and health, in an un- 
expected way, and that the house and farm of Matthew Schirmen 
have been set fire to and burnt down. Since, therefore, the above- 
mentioned I.K. has, on his own confession, before the Court, been 
rightly convicted. So let him, on account of his bond with the 
devil, and on account of the wizardry he has practised, be punished 
with fire, from life to death. 
V.R.W. 
III. 
June, 1503. 
Although the prisoner, R. R., under torture, on the authority 
of our previous sentence, has not confessed to any witchcraft, but 
she has nevertheless, after the torture, said that she, at the age of 
12 years, had had illicit intercourse with the bad enemy, and that 
from such connection, goblins were born, of which she had sent two 
to a daughter of Orthein, and had given two to a dog in a bit of 
bread, from which a violent and continuous cough had originated. 
Since you now should have already enquired, or would once 
more enquire, that the above-named daughter of Orthein certainly 
has been injured; and the prisoner, R. R., was, on her own con- 
fession before the Court, rightly convicted, so let her on account 
of such well-known misdeeds, be punished with fire, from life to 
death. 
V.R.W. 


Many curious tales are told of the power of witches to trans- 
form women into wolves. Boquet relates, “that in the mountains 
of Auvergne, a hunter fired, on a certain night, on a wolf; missed, 
but cut away a paw. The wolf went limping away. The hunter 
then went to a neighbouring chateau, to ask for the hospitality of 
the owner who lived there. The latter, on seeing the hunter, asked 
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if he had been successful in the chase. To reply to that question, 
he was about to take out of his game bag the paw that he had cut 
off from the wolf; but what was his surprise to find, in place of a 
paw, a hand, and on one of the fingers a ring, that the owner of the 
chateau recognised as that of his wife. He immediately went to 
her, and found her wounded and hiding her fore-arm. That arm 
had no hand; they fitted on what the hunter had brought back, 
and the lady was compelled to admit that it was indeed she, who 
under the form of a wolf, had attacked the hunter, and had saved 
herself in leaving behind a paw on the field of battle. 

The husband had the cruelty to hand his wife over to justice, 
and she was burnt.19 

Then there was that monstrous ghoul, Gilles de Ritz,20 who 
was burnt at Nantes in 1440 for sacrificing 150 children (whom he 
had enticed into his castle) to his sorceries. When a boy, de Ritz 
was a page at Court, and took part in the terrible witches’ Sabbath, 
at the abbey of St. Denis, when the King (Charles VI.) gave a ball 
in celebration of Duguesclin. “There, all these great ladies (land- 
owners in their own right), unbridled Jezebels, less modest than 
men, did not deign to disguise themselves. Their sensual fury, 
their mad ostentatious debauchery, their outrageous defiance, were 
for everyone, for the King, for all—for the sense, the body, life, 
soul—the abyss and the bottomless pit.”2? 


It is worth while recalling the fact that the King, later on, fell 
a victim to one of his mad pranks. At a féte, he and four com- 
panions in pleasure, covered themselves with tow and resin to 
imitate beasts, and growling like their prototypes, came lurching 
into the festive hall. The Duke of Orleans, in a joke, and not fore- 
seeing the terrible effects which followed, set fire to one of the 
“animals,” and, inasmuch as these same animals (including the 
King) were chained together, the result was soon evident—five 
burning creatures. 

The Duchess of Berri had the presence of mind to throw a 
cloak over the King, and he alone was saved—the others perished 
miserably in their tow and resin. The King became mad. 

Soldan®? relates an example of the luminous reasoning of a 
witch judge. A woman admitted having dug up the body of a 
child, recently buried, in order to use the same for her magic com- 
positions. But her husband said, “Go to the Cemetery, the child 
is still there.” And sure enough the body was there. But the 
judge decided, contrary to the evidence of his own eyes, that it was 


19. Michelet ‘‘ La Sorciare.” 

20. Marstat of France, 1420. 

21. Michelet ‘‘ La Sorciére.” 

22. ‘Histoire des proces de sorcellerie.” 
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an appearance, an illusion of the devil, and he preferred the admis- 
sion of the woman to the fact itself. She was burnt. 


The Parliament of Toulouse condemned to be burnt together 
400 human beings “Let one judge of the horror, of the black 
smoke of so much flesh, of fat, which under piercing cries and howl- 
ings, make a horrible bubble. Execrable and nauseous sight, which 
had not been seen since the broiling and the roasting of the 
Albigenses.”23 


In the Basque Provinces, thousands of people were infested 
with witch madness in 1610. The witches exercised an incredible’ 
power. “A number of persons, believing themselves victims of 
witchcraft, became really and seriously ill; many were struck with 
epilepsy, and barked like dogs. The little town of Acqs alone 
included 40 of these unfortunate barkers.”24 


Eight priests were charged with wizardry and other offences, 
the Bishop of Bayonne in fright left his diocese, and many witches 
and wizards were burnt before the tumult was quelled. Louis 
Gauffridi, a priest (called the prince of magicians) was held to be 
responsible for the demoniacal possession that seized the nuns of 
St. Baume, in 1612; the nuns of Loudon became infected, a nun 
called Madeleine Bavent had ecstatic trances in 1643, and the 
Jesuits themselves were mixed up in these odious transactions. 
Finally, it may be worth while to relate the story of Urbain Gran- 
dier. He was born at Rover, near Sable, educated at the Jesuit 
College, Bordeaux, and appointed curé of St. Pierre-du-Marche 
and Prebendary of the Church of St. Croix. 


His rapid promotion excited the jealousy of his confréres, and 
when he attacked certain methods of convent government, he in- 
curred the hatred of the priests, still further to be accentuated 
when he gained a law suit against the Chapter of St. Croix. 
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His enemies now accused him of impiety, but after many 
struggles, he triumphed, and then they had to resort to a more 
serious charge. 


Two magistrates were called to the Convent of Loudon to 
examine a nun called Mignon, who was said to be possessed of a 
demon, named Astaroth; and this was the examination, Astaroth 
replying through the mouth of the Superior :— 

Propter quam causam ingressus es in corpus hujus virginis? 
(Why have you entered into the body of this girl?) 


23. Michelet ‘‘ La Sorciére.” 
24. Michelet ‘‘ La Sorciére.” - 
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Causa animositas. (Through animosity.) 

Per quod pactum? (By what means?) 

Per flores. (By means of flowers.) 

Quales? (What flowers ?) 

Rosas. (Roses.) 

Quis misit? (Who sent you?) 

Urbanus. (Urbain.) 

Dic cognomen? (Tell his surname.) 

Grandier. 

Dic qualitatem? (Tell his position.) 

Sacerdos. (Priest.) 

Cujus ecclesie? (Of what church?) 

Sancti-Petri. (St. Peter.)?5 

Immediately after this, Mignon said to the magistrates that 
this case was similar to that of the priest Gauffridi who had been 
burnt at Aix. 


The magistrates, who saw through the deception, went away, 
and for a time the exorcisms ceased. They soon recommenced ; 
a further examination took place, and this time we are told, the 
assessor was displeased because the demon answered Jesus-Christus 
(instead of the accusative Jesum-Christum). However, when it 
was proposed to ask the questions in Greek or Scotch, the demon 
declined any more risks of grammatical pitfalls. 


All sorts of means were tried to ensnare Urbain Grandier, but 
without success, and the Superior of the Convent then blamed 
Mignon for trying to ruin the convent. 

But chance came to the aid of Grandier’s enemies, as Cardinal 
Richelieu sent Laubardemont to demolish the fortress of Loudon 
at this time. It so happened that he (Laubardemont) was a relative 
of the Superior of the Convent, that a woman called Hamon had 
published a satire against the Cardinal, that Hamon had known 
Grandier; thereupon all the accusations against Grandier were 
resuscitated with tenfold fury, and resulted in Richelieu authorising 
Laubardemont to enquire into the reason of the demoniacal pos- 
session of the Ursuline nuns, and Grandier was charged with being 
the author. 

Still, nothing could be proved against Grandier, and the prior 
who had first accused him presented himself, one day, to the Court, 
wearing only a shirt, with a card round his neck, and confessed on 
his bended knees that he had accused an innocent man. 

Nevertheless, resolved on his death, the Commissioners 
appointed by Laubardemont condemned Grandier to death. When 
the latter heard his sentence, he said: “Gentlemen, I call to wit- 
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ness God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and the Virgin, 
my only advocate, that I have never been a magician, that I have 
never committed sacrilege, that I know no other magic than that 
of the Holy Scriptures.” 

When Grandier was at the stake, Father Lachance, an enemy, 
handed him a red hot crucifix to kiss, but he recoiled and then, 
Lachance said: “See, he cannot bear the approach of the holy 
token.” 

The last words of Grandier were: “Deus meus ad te vigilo, 
misereri mei Deus.” 

The above account is that of Emile Souvestre, but the versiori 
of Michelet is somewhat different. Michelet says, “I am against 
the burners, but by no means for the burnt. . . . He (Grandier) 
was a fop, vain, a libertine, who deserved, not the stake, but per- 
petual imprisonment.” 

F. LEONARD. 
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POETRY AND ITS OPPORTUNITY. 


POETRY is the attempt to pass behind the surface, and see things 
in the light of eternity, sud specie aeternitatis. And he who opens 
a new door or window, however humble, into this wonderland 
should surely be praised for the attempt. A few succeed and 
bring back a good report from the better world, and make earth 
brighter for the vision they have seen. In an effete Society like 
the present, a society of week-end parties and desecrated Sundays 
and gambling, though blessed by great persons, we ought to be 
grateful for any effort in a higher direction. The best commentary 
on the period, with its glorified vice and squalid magnificence, is 
the fact that thousands and tens of thousands of honest men and 
women are under-fed and under-clothed and over-worked or un- 
employed, and children are starving, while England does nothing 
for them, though other countries have found remedies. Poetry, 
in one chief elemental aspect, comes forward as a protest against 
the disharmonies of life. It assures us, with unfaltering tones, 
that Beauty and Truth, and even Love, do really exist, and (if in 
some places and at some times they appear only to be for the 
benefit of the upper classes, as toys and trifles among many more), 
yet nevertheless exist in the service and for the interests of all, 
especially the sad and suffering. Poetry means a return to 
Nature, to such fundamental facts as this—that God reigns and 
rules, not merely de jure but also de facto, and in spite of 
appearances to the contrary, still over-rules. There can be no 
better way of looking at things, at everything, and not least at the 
sin and sorrow of the world than this—to see the particular in the 
category of the universal, and all as interpreted by the Cross of 
Christ. What the working classes demand now, though they may 
be ignorant of their need, is not statesmen or representatives in 
Parliament, or gallant pioneers, but a Poet, who as one of them- 
selves knows their feelings and famished lives, and can set them 
to immortal song, even if translated simply into the rude, crude, 
nude vernacular in its rough and ready starving strength, The 
good work that Ebenezer Elliott did for the Corn Laws, in his 
red-hot Rhymes, has to be done over again now at a similar crisis 
in our history, when reaction threatens us, in virile verse by some 
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inspired modern Archilochus. Anyone, as it has been truly said, 
may make the laws of a country, if only such a man or such a 
poet may make the songs—like Lillibullero or the Marseillaise. 
Recent records seem to prove, what hardly needed proof again, 
that it takes but little wisdom to govern the grandest empire. 
And the great Athenian would be surprised to find that even a 
common fiddler, at the present time may have more. The best 
prose, though expressed by the best speaker in the best possible 
way, will never stick and sting and burn and bite, and rankle and 
riot in the hearts of men, and set them all on fire, as the winged 
words of poetry with their infinite suggestiveness and force. Falling 
now like petals of roses honey-sweet, and now like flakes of fire on 
naked quivering flesh, now like trumpet peals or thunder-claps, 
now like cradle songs or lullabies, and now like lava floods from 
belching blasting volcanoces— 
“ As when some mighty painter dips 
His pencil in the hues of earthquake and eclipse—” 

they go to the innermost root, and scorch the very soul. The right 
kind of poetry, with its feet on earth and its head in heaven, like 
some mountain top in the north where the sun never sets, means 
humanity pure and simple talking to pure and simple humanity. It 
is alike immanent and transcendental, and deep calls to deep. 
Speaking with a spirit from above, yet (when it arrives and reaches 
its goals of wrongs that must be redressed) it bears an earthly 
vesture, and syllables its final sentence often in halting broken 
accents, that breathe of iron wear and tear to hearts likewise worn 
and torn by the weary mill-round of constant strain and stress. 

Poetry proper knows no artificial restraints or barriers, no 
false distinctions rigidly dividing class from class. It has passion, 
but merely cosmic passion and no caste prejudices. As soon as 
it becomes partisan, whether of Court or camp alone, it betrays 
its trust, forswears its mission, and so far ceases to be poetry. It 
should address itself to the man, the Divinity, the God, in every 
man, the real Ideal inhabiting alike the rich and poor, the high 
and low, the learned and the unlettered. But, as with all human 
energies, if it does possess a bias or a preference, it will be on the 
side of the afflicted and poverty and woe. Because there and 
there super-eminently it finds the Cross, and feels its awful 
_ attraction and attractiveness, and that compelling Power to which 
the world goes round, and the whole grand Universe moves. So 
the milestones on its pathway of progress are Calvaries. Every- 
where it sees, it sings, it adores the Crucified God. There can be 
no true poet laureate, except the poet of the people, who looks in 
the heart of our common humanity and writes. He acknowledges 
no bounds but love, no fetters but faith, no liberty but service, no 
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might but right. A saviour, too, in his mortal measure, like the 
Master whom he follows with his life though he may renounce 
Him with his lips, he stands, he kneels, he fights with the weapon 
of love, on the side of the oppressed and exploited majorities, or 
the solitary champions of the Truth, marching triumphant to their 
prisons or their graves. But even then he prays for the persecu- 
tors, and seeks their souls as well. The earliest and greatest of 
preachers, before an alphabet existed, he has always unconsciously 
and inevitably found himself, sometimes against his will, and often 
against his advancement, enlisted in the ragged ranks of the Out- 
casts and Pariahs, because he could not help choosing the per- 
manent more than profit, and holiness rather than place or power, 
and God (if Unknown) and not Man. 

If poets had done their duty, we should not be confronted 
now with the hopeless problem of Poverty, and the standing 
menace of Unemployment. But the one preacher, whom the 
people will always gladly and gratefully hear, has deserted his 
pulpit, denied his office, and abandoned his charge. Poetry of 
late, like all other legislation down to quite recent date, with the 
few exceptions hardly enough to make a splendid minority, has 
been class-conceived and class-executed. And the few, who did 
not sell themselves for present gain or the flattery of misguided 
public opinion, often when they possessed the utterance and the 
enthusiasm, still lacked the opportunity, and failed to reach the 
popular ear. Tradesmen are timid, and have to consider the 
pocket. They have not yet learned the old and simple fact, that 
an efficient supply will create an effective demand. Publishers will 
soon find a sympathetic and a lucrative audience, if they once let it 
be known that they bring the right message at last, so long 
delayed, for the people—that they cater no more for a class, or 
Mayfair, or for critics, but for all classes and the whole community, 
for the nation at home and the nation abroad. At the time of the 
South African War, as it dragged along its dreary and unhonour- 
able length, so-called patriotic verses in favour of a doubtful 
Imperialism, were all the rage, and poets and poetasters both could 
hardly write quickly enough to provide the belligerent pabudum 
that every editor required. And if words could have killed, not a 
Boer would have been left long before the close of the campaign. 
Some of these poetic outbursts, of course, were healthy and serious 
and genuine, and did the country and the writers credit. But 
most of the productions were vapid verbiage, that never soared 
above the level of the ordinary waste-paper basket, and sometimes 
sank immeasurably below. 

Poetry has always definitely or indefinitely excited and 
operated potentia'ly, practically, as the hunger for Eternity and the 
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thirst for God. “One thing is needful.” By a true instinet 
Poetry has felt this, and endeavoured however dimly and distantly 
to incarnate the sentiment in song. It demands room, more room, 
and nothing short of Infinity itself. Its “conversation is in 
Heaven,” and therefore from Heaven and of Heaven. “Like as 
the hart desireth the water brooks, so longeth my soul after 
Thee, O God. My soul is athirst for God—yea, even for the 
Living God: when shall I come to appear before the Presence of 
God?” “O God, Thou art my God, early will I seek Thee. My 
soul thirsteth for Thee, My flesh also longeth after Thee, in a 
barren and dry land, where no water is.” The poet, who makes 
mere happiness his aim and theme, can never be really great, and 
quite misunderstands his Divine mandate. Happiness arises, if it 
arises at all, incidentally and by the way, and is not worth singing 
about. And the sole happiness we may seek is wisdom or know- 
ledge of God and man. “ Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, 
and the man that getteth understanding.” But this may be better 
described as blessedness. Poetry then does not concern itself 
with that splendid fraud, “the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number,” and being essentially non-utilitarian, proves, therefore, to 
be essentially useful and of most service. It expresses itself, as a 
function of life, in a search for the all-inclusive, in the abstraction 
of the elemental, and in the pursuit of the One Supreme Category. 
As a sense of dissatisfaction with pure or impure earthly con- 
ditions, as an angelic unrestfulness in a strange land, as a thauma- 
talgia, a Divine discontent and Home-sickness, it implies a 
conviction of an other-worldly, higher citizenship. “We look for 
a City which hath foundations, whose Builder and Maker ts 
God.” It means a passion for the permanent, not the hap or 
happiness of a passing moment, though a century long, but for 
Perfection. It is the initial and yet the ultimate expression of 
everything. For men always sang first in the fundamental 
language of love, before they wrote laws or recorded history. The 
cosmos itself around.them, not merely or mainly a stupendous 
structure or piece of potent machinery, but a picture of beautiful 
thoughts, opened at once to their eyes and ears and hearts a ready- 
made poem, which required interpreting or translation into human 
hopes and fears. Children still and ever are all born poets, but 
of each alas! it may be said, and with terrible truth— 

“Full soon thy soul shall have its earthly freight, 

And custom lie upon thee with a weight, 

Heavy as frost and deep almost as life.” 
We begin life equipt with a cosmic consciousness, with universal 
cravings for a bedrock reality, and the anchorage of an assured 
harmony, and self-fulfilment in the great Whole. Feeling the 
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presence of the Infinite immediately, we long with an insatiable 
desire to fall into the order of things, to place ourselves in touch 
with the underlying Truth. Poetry is Religion. All men’s wildest 
delirations, the vices of the voluptuary, the self-murder of the sot, 
the worst debauches of the most debased, as well as the efforts of 
‘the “Christian Endeavour Society,” if we could sweep away the 
accidents and misunderstandings and misdirections of warped 
natures, are just so many vain or valiant attempts, but still honest 
attempts, to get more life and get the utmost out of life, that men 
may realise themselves in all they have and are and do, and thus 
extend their being and consciousness, and thus multiply their 
powers and personalities in other men and other things, and 
consequently more in themselves and in their God. But the wrong 
turn at the outset, the false conception that confuses evil with 
good, stultifies the conclusion. The first movements were all 
inspirations from God and aspirations to God, even while fighting 
most against Him, but they lost the right connexion. The vilest 
excesses intended to be poems, were mad strainings and 
struggling of poets towards the beautiful Unknown and Beloved, 
but lacked the grip of the great binding principles. Poetry gives 
us the true direction, shows man his entirety. It wants to make 
him whole, to complete his nature, and set his relations with God 
and his neighbour right. Revelation, the perception of the poetry 
at the heart of all, most frequently outflashes from suffering. 
“ Beloved, think it not strange concerning the fiery trial, which is 
to try you, as though some strange thing happened unto you: but 
rejoice, inasmuch as ye are partakers of Christ's Sufferings, that 
when His Glory shall be revealed, ye may be glad also with 
exceeding joy." “If ye be reproached for the Name of Christ, 
happy are ye, for the Spirit of Glory and of God resteth on you.” 
“As ye are partakers of the Suffering, so shall ye be also of the 
Consolation.” Yes, Christus Consolator is Christus Consummator, 
and in His Heavenly School of Suffering, “ we are His workman- 
ship,” or His Poem. Poetry emphatically belongs to the Church 
Militant, or it could not be Religion, and Poetry as a crusade for 
ever carried on against sin must be a warfare, and signifies at 
bottom the fighting of God’s eternal battle with wrong and un- 
righteousness and misrule. St. Simon said, “ Pour faire quelque 
chose de grand, il faut étre passionné.” Or, to put his statement 
in other words, “ To do anything really great and true and good 
and lasting one must be a poet, with an appetite for the universal 
and a cosmopolitan soul” Here, as indeed often enough, doing 
and suffering, being and knowing, are identical. The passive and 
the active co-operate and blend. At the same time, Poetry must 
always be more or less a mystery. It constitutes the unexplained 
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and inexplicable part of our nature, which, while elucidating every- 
thing else, refuses to elucidate itself. We recognize at once its 
rightful ascendancy over us. But while we feel its extraordinary 
power and promise in ordinary things, we fall back baffled at the 
door of its ultimate secrets in transcendental truths. When the 
Science that poses as Omniscience, has explained or explained 
away, in its utilitarian officiousness, for mere practical purposes, all 
the organs and functions both of body and mind, with all their 
appropriate activities, there will still remain an Infinite Plus— 
namely, the Residual Affinities and energies, that enable our 
thoughts and life to combine with different and higher elements 
(Thought and Life) in a different and higher world above and 
beyond, and yet unfathomly within us, where such material 
distinctions or metaphors as time and space, upper and under, 
external and internal, disappear because they no longer possess 
any helpful or real meaning. Here arises the characteristic beauty 
or virtue of Poetry, its open and yet insoluble problem. It offers 
itself to us as our daily bread, the staff which supports us, the rod 
that corrects us or sets right the wrong within us, and yet it un- 
closes bolt behind bolt, and bar after bar, great doors and windows 
in heaven, and all possible and impossible ideals, and all imagin- 
able and unimaginable altitudes of faith. For here, in its inner- 
most and essential religiousness, the two meet and mingle. The 
heights and the depths, the subjective and objective, the dross 
and the diamonds, the tragic and the humorous, the unutterably 
little and the unutterably great. Poetry is the elemental water- 
shed of the worlds. Here the human interprets the Divine and 
the Divine interprets the human, and both are one only because 
they are so inconceivably different. Creator and created, Saviour 
and saved, the many and the single, male and female, good and 
evil, where number has lost its numerical value, and all old rela- 
tions are lost to be found again, and re-expressed in loftier unions 
and oppositions, pass here into hypercosmic mysteries. And yet 
Poetry abides as the most severely simple and useful factor in 
life, on account of its amazing and inexhaustible complexity, which 
confronts every need and satisfies every desire. 

When our Lord and Master Jesus Christ externalised on earth 
and in earthly forms, by taking a body like our own, the humanity 
which was His from all (and will be His to all) eternity, He came 
not merely as a Redeemer, but as a Poet, yet not as an Artist—a 
purely material conception. And His burden was three-fold, as we 
should have antecedently expected, in exact correspondence with 
the triplicity of everything in heaven and on earth. The message 
which He brought to build the ruins of a broken-down world and 
regain the forfeited Paradise—was Repentance, Faith, and Love. 
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Beyond these doctrines, beyond this great trinity of the Christian 
commandments, we cannot go. Here, if anywhere, we discover 
finality. Though in other more advanced states or stages of the 
eternal process, the evolution of character, or the development of 
latent Divinity, we may reasonably suppose that even these giant 
factors while remaining substantially the same will resolve them- 
selves into yet other forms and forces, yet always in strict accord- 
ance with their present differential spirit. And so we have ready 
to our hands immediately a supreme and searching criterion of 
true Poetry, or the best Poetry. Does it embody a sense of sin 
and sorrow for sin, and abhor unrighteousness, which must not be 
confounded with evil? Does it express and encourage a creative 
faith, which calls new spaces and times into being, to redress the 
balance of the old? And does it breathe the inspiration of a 
quickening love, transcendent, compulsory, immortal, catholic, 
which gathers the universe in its arms, and if there was no God 
and no Heaven, would yet inhabit the one and adore the other? 
Now, it may be urged on the other hand, that such messages would 
be sermons or (in the proper sense) prophecies, and not poems. 
But if the poet may not preach, who may? Only his text is the 
whole of truth, and his congregation every human heart, and his 
pulpit has no place or bounds. Not that he assumes a didactic 
office of set purpose, or wears even an immeasurable white surplice, 
but he sings because he must, and what he must. Truth teaches 
of itself, shines by its own light, necessarily, automatically. It 
cannot help itself. Art for Art’s sake may be Art, and excellent 
Art, but unless it says and does and gives something more than 
Art, it cannot profess to be poetry, whatever it may be. If we 
simply feel pleased, or agreeably titillated or astonished, or even 
only shocked or just terrified by it, we might as well have left it 
entirely alone. The perusal, the study, should make us consciously, 
decidedly, happily or unhappily, it matters not, better, with a live- 
lier hatred of wrong and horror of sin. Poetry, not fundamentally 
moral and spiritual in its action and re-action, cannot be Poetry. 
Vox poete vox Dei, because always vox populi. It comes surging 
up, through consecrated souls and anointed singers, from the heart 
of our common humanity. When Poetry smells (or perhaps stinks) 
of the studio, the laboratory, the midnight oil, the scissors and file 
(Zimae labor) of obvious artifices and ostentatious concealments, 
when we see the transparent disguises and trivial effects of vulgar 
tricks that deceive nobody, it may be eloquent rhetoric in rhyme 
or gorgeous commonplace verse that conveys comfort to common- 
place minds, but it is nothing more. Poetry illuminates, trans- 
figures, transforms, interprets, reveals. It energizes as a universal 
force and factor of the cosmos, as the speech alike of man and 
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God. It brings the fire from Heaven for every heart and every 
home and every hearth. It carries the “everlasting gospel” of 
Repentance and Faith and Love. “ Repent ye, for the Kingdom 
of God is at hand.” “God hath commanded all men everywhere 
to repent.” And unless Poetry makes us at once and for ever the 
sworn enemies of sin, it has not fulfilled its Divine function. If it 
teaches us to toy with vice, and admire its picturesque side, and 
its “ roses and raptures,” if it paints unholiness as venial and often 
virile, if it produces cheap results by unchaste methods, if it crowns 
the adulterer and glorifies the harlot, because of a false redeeming 
beauty, then it may be Art, assuredly, but it is also vor Diabdolzi. 
Poetry, that leaves a nasty taste in the mouth, and a moral flabbi- 
ness, that treats John and Elizabeth (especially Elizabeth) as if 
all civilization could wish to produce as its final flower was the 
triumph of human degenerates and spiritual invertebrates, that 
removes the ancient landmarks between right and wrong, and 
dwells on a hazy borderland where ethical divisions are hopelessly 
fogged, that calls us to prayers only to admire the upholstery and 
the dresses and each other’s impostures, and repents (if it ever 
does repent), only to sin again more elegantly and more hypo- 
critically, can only be considered honestly as an engine of evil 
making, not for righteousness, but for unrighteousness. When 
we read Poetry, we ought to hear the voice of God addressing us, 
and find the earth and ourselves transported into the higher regions 
of Truth, coarse and conventional duties dignified, the crudest, 
lowest life idealized, and our muddy habitations turned to marble 
palaces. It should show us clay, not merely Aas gold, but is gold. 

Pessimism has no gospel but that of despair, and the good 
news of eternal damnation (or annihilation) for all of us. Its 
supreme good is Evil. It worships a crowned Death, whose throne 
is the grave, whose sceptre is decay. Poetry must believe the 
best, and “ hopeth all things, and endureth all things,” like charity. 
It can conceive of no message worth telling, but that of an infinite 
and eternal Optimism. It believes things just because they are 
impossible, absurd, unthinkable. “This is His commandment, 
that we should believe—on the Name of His Son Jesus Christ and 
love—one another as He gave us commandment.” Yes, as Poetry 
keeps perpetually teaching us, so Christ proclaimed, we must repent 
and believe and love, all to order—guod est absurdum et 
impossibile. Any foolish prophet or preacher can bid us do the 
contrary, the easy and superficial and practicable. God says, 
Poetry His inspired Voice says, do the impracticable, and find it, 
as you approach and enter in, a parted Red Sea, a divided Jordan, 
a Jericho walled up to heaven, but with open doors. The evangel 
of doubt or despair, the fashionable evangel of all writings to-day, 
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has no life in it, and no promise and no permanence. It contem- 
plates its own sores and splendid infirmities or imperfections, and 
falls down before them and worships a Deity of dust. It is the 
leper making an apotheosis ‘of his leprosy and building a shelter 
out of his shame or Baal. True, clean, sane, and sincere Poetry, 
religious to its last syllable, and latest breath, dethrones distrust, 
loves all men—friends and foes alike, and thereby in the sheer 
greatness of its confidence and charity seats itself by the side of 
God, ranges its powers on the lines of fundamental evolution, and 
shares in the orderly government of the world. While the mere 
Artist polishes his transfigured platitudes, the Poet sings that 
eternal song, which haunts the hearts of men. “Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, goodwill towards men.” 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 


SCIENCE. 


The Smithsonian Expedition to Africa, in which Mr. Roosevelt 
has played so prominent a part, is already bearing fruit from the 


scientific point of view. Three monographs have been issued by - 


the Institution! describing new mammals discovered by members 
of the Expedition. Mr. E Heller, the field naturalist to the Ex- 
pedition, gives a description of no less than five new rodents from 
British East Africa, the chief dimensions of which are given, and 
the crania illustrated. The animals are all of small size, which 
may to some extent account for the fact that they have hitherto 
remained unrecorded if not unnoticed. It is a striking commentary 
on the lack of interest in scientific matters, which prevails in our 
government circles, that an expedition from the United States 
should be necessary to make known to us the mammals in a terri- 
tory that we have occupied for so many years. Another still 
smaller rodent of the genus Saccostomus is described by Mr. G. S. 
Miller. It is closely related to two other species of the same genus, 
also from South or Central Africa. A more important addition to 
our list of mammals is a new sable antelope from East Africa, 
described by Mr. E. Heller. It is related to Ozanna niger, and 
has been named Ozanna Roosevelti, after- Kermit Roosevelt, who 
collected it. 

Mr. A. M. Reese makes a further contribution to our know- 
ledge of the American alligator, in a paper on “ The Development 
of the Brain of the American Alligator.”2 In this paper, the chief 
organs dealt with are the paraphysis and hypophysis, which are 
described and illustrated from the embryonic to the adult stage. 
Some of the author’s observations are particularly interesting from 
an ontogenic point of view. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


4 


Professor Bawden’s “ Principles of Pragmatism.”* is a valuable 
addition to the rapidly increasing literature of contemporary philo- 


1. Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. Nos. 1924, 1925 and 1926, 
Washington; Smithsonian Institution, 1910. 

2. The Prmiples of Pragmat ay No. ee va 

1. “ The Princi; of Pragmatism.” A Philosophi terpretation of Experience. 
By H. Heath Bawden. Boston and New York; Houghton Muffin Company. 
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sophy. It will be welcomed and highly appreciated by many, be- 
sides those who may be ranked as the author's disciples. Much, 
perhaps most, of the text has already appeared as articles in some 
nine of the leading American philosophical journals. The author 
tells us in his preface that “ the significant fact in recent philosophy 
is the conscious demand for reconstruction of its method—a re- 
construction of its whole purpose and procedure, not merely a 
patching-up of the existing machinery of reflective thought. ... . 
The present work is an attempt to set forth she necessary assump- 
tions of a philosophy in which experience becomes self-conscious 
method. . . . It is not the aim to construct a system, but to show 
how in pragmatism we may establish the basal conceptions of a 
new philosophy of experience.” The italics are ours. The book 
is divided into nine sections, dealing respectively with Philosophy, 
Experience, Consciousness, Feeling, Thinking, Truth, Reality, 
Evolution and the Absolute, and Mind and Matter. 

In dealing with such a work in a brief notice, we must con- 
tent ourselves with giving a general view of the author's attitude 
towards his subject. Perhaps the best way to do this will be to 
quote the following passage :— 

“ At the present time [Pragmatism] is connected with the 
names of three men, Professor William James, of Harvard 
University ; Mr. F. C. S. Schiller, of Oxford University, Eng- 
land; and Professor John Dewey, of Columbia University ; 
each being associated with a different view of the movement. 
Professor James emphasizes the practical meaning of philo- 
sophy for every-day life, and in describing his point of view 
uses the words ‘ Pragmatism,’ and ‘Radical Empiricism.’ 
Mr. Schiller defends the rights of religious faith and feeling 
in determining our beliefs, and prefers the term “Humanism.” 
His philosophy has much in common with whit in other 
quarters has come to be called ‘Personalism.” Professor 
Dewey is the champion of a scientific empirical method in 
philosophy. This method is quite generally known as 
‘Instrumentalism,’ but in a recent article is described by Pro- 
fessor Dewey himself, as ‘Immediate Empiricism.’ These 
three leading exponents of pragmatism may be regarded as 
meeting the objections to philosophy urged, respectively, by 
the man of affairs, by the mystical religious man, and by the 
man of science.” 

It is probably with Professor Dewey’s school that Professor 
Bawden would consent to be classed, if with either of the three. 
The main contention of Instrumentalism, he tells us, is that “ideas 
are instrumental to action; they are secondary, derived from 
action; and they are teleological, dynamogenic, point forward #0 
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action,” etc. Our author also finds, in Professor Dewey’s “ new 
instrumental or functional theory of knowledge,” a reply to the 
contention of— 
“the man of science that the metaphysician is prone to spin a 
universe out of his own inner consciousness, and tries to make 
the facts fit his ideal system. Once again pragmatism meets the 
objection by admitting its force, so far as past systems of 
philosophy are concerned, and seeks to win the co-operation 
of the scientist in constructing a philosophy which will be 
accurate in its method.” ; 
Hence, pragmatic philosophy and science are interdependent ; and 
though “the wings of metaphysical speculation are clipped,” yet as 
“with the progress of science, it becomes increasingly neces- 
sary to go beyond the confines of a particular science in order 
to explain any of its facts. . . , [Science] is becoming increas- 
ingly philosophic. Instead of philosophy being condemned to 
the unclassified residuum, it is becoming the very methodology 
of science. Each scientist is perforce becoming philosophic, in 
order to understand the implications of his own procedure. It 
behoves the man of science to realize this, and it behoves the 
old-fashioned metapfhiysician, who supposes that his method is 
distinct from that of science, to realize that the only fruitful 
philosophizing that is going on at the present time is at the 
hands of the philosophic scientists and the scientific philoso- 
SA The instrumental logic, in other words, is an 
attempt to make philosophy scientific, and science philosophic, 
and pragmatism means instrumentalism in this sense.” 
We have filled our permissible space with introductory remarks 
and quotations, and must leave out any reference which we had 
intended to make to specially interesting portions of the main 
body of the book. We hope, however, we have said enough to 
show that Professor Bawden’s book is destined to be recognised 
as a necessary part of a modern philosophical student’s library. 


We have received a sample number of a new critical edition 
of “ The Babylonian Talmud,”2 edited by Dr. Jakob Fromer. This 
edition promises to excel all previous ones in several important 
respects. For the first time it is based upon a careful collation of 
all the existing MSS., as well as of the parallel passages in Tal- 
mudic literature. It gives a vocalisation of the text, which thus 
makes the text intelligible to all who have any familiarity with the 
language. It includes an explanatory translation in German; an 
exposition based upon the most trustworthy Talmud commenta- 

2. ‘Der Babylonische Talmud.” Textcritische Ausgabe. Mit einer Realkonkor- 


danz. Vokalisiert, iibersetzt und erklart von Dr. Jakob Fromer. § Charlottenburg: 
Verlag fiir die Wissenschaft des Judenthums, 
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ries; notes based upon all the existing variants, and upon lexico- 
logical, grammatical, and historical references; and other valuable 
features. In fact, it furnishes a complete apparatus for the study 
and understanding of the Babylonian Talmud. The qualifications 
of the editor may be inferred from the fact that for ten years he 
has been carefully preparing for the task, and in a number of 
works (such as “ Das Wesen des Judenthums,” “Von Ghetto zur 
modernen Kultur,” “Der Organismus des Judenthums,”) has been 
challenging, and has obtained the favourable verdict of scholars. 

The Talmud, as a whole, consists of six sections, of which it is 
here proposed at first to publish the fourth, dealing with 
“ Damages,” and including the greater portion of the civil and 
criminal law, etc., etc. The magnitude of the undertaking may be 
inferred from the fact that though this section is expected to fill 
in this edition, eleven thousand pages, it forms less than one-fifth 
of the whole. The amount of expository matter in this edition 
will vastly exceed that in the ordinary editions; in fact, while the 
fourth section in this edition will fill eleven thousand pages, in the 
ordinary editions it fills only about fourteen hundred. The work is 
clearly printed, and the size selected is demy 8vo. It begins with 
the tractate “ Baba Kamma” (First Gate). We have no doubt 
that the Jewish community will duly recognise the value of this 
edition. 

The author of “ Ritual, Faith, and Morals,”3 has spent the last 
fifteen years “in studying historically the actual influence of reli- 
gion upon moral civilisation.” The results of his study have ex- 
panded into a number of volumes, embracing, besides the Prole- 
gomena, “ The Influence of Religion upon Morality in General,” 
“A Natural History of All Priesthoods,” “The Influence of Religion 
on the Domestic Virtues,” “The Influence of Religion on the Huma- 
nitarian Virtues,” and “The Influence of Religion on Some Manly 
Virtues.” In despair of being able immediately to publish the 
whole series, the author offers, as samples in the present work, two 
self-contained chapters from the section of “ The Influence of Re- 
ligion upon Morality in General.” In these chapters, he adduces 

“ A series of historical examples which prove that religion has 

systematically depraved morality, first by laying vastly more 

stress upon orthodox belief, and upon faith in one form or 
another, than upon right conduct, and secondly by insisting 
upon the all-importance of rites and ceremonies.” 
Thus, this book contains first an essay “On the Perversion of 
Morality, by the Subordination of Virtue to Faith,’ and next a 


3. ‘* Ritual, Faith and Morals.” Being two chapters from an Historical Enquiry 
into the Influence of Religion upon Moral Civilisation. By Frank Hill Perrycoste, B.Sc. 
(London). Author of ‘* Towards Utopia,” ‘‘The City of the Children,” ‘‘ On the 
Organisation of Science,’’ etc. London; Watts & Co. 
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longer essay “ On the Perversion of Morality by Rite-mongering.” 
The former essay confines itself mainly to Christianity; the latter 
includes a discussion of other religions, as well as Christianity. The 
conclusion at which the author arrives is that all religion is ritualis- 
tic, that both rites and faith are “the solvents of all morality,” 
and that what is preserved of morality is largely due “to the fact 
that so many people are better than their creeds, and happily ig- 
nore the invitations to sin with impunity, which religion implicitly, 
and sometimes even explicitly, holds out to them.” The mass of 
evidence which the author adduces is enormous, and is drawn from 
a wide range of authorities and literature. While he adduces littlé 
that is not known to studious readers, there is a novelty in the 
bringing together in one volume so much scattered information 
bearing upon the author’s thesis. We shall be surprised if the 
publication of this volume does not lead to the speedy issue of the 
rest of the work. 

The author of “ The Life of Mary Baker G. Eddy, and the 
History of Christian Science,”4 had nothing to do but to give a 
careful and well authenticated record of the life of the founder of 
Christian Science, in order to create one of the most remarkable 
curiosities of literature which the world possesses. Those who 
think this assertion is extravagant, have only to do as we have 
done, and go through the book. The mere details of this woman’s 
life would, of themselves, make the book a literary curiosity; but 
when is added to this, the story of the development and success of 
Christian Science, the curiousness of the book almost reaches 
the incredible. For nearly ninety years, the woman who now calls 
herself the “Pastor Emeritus” of the “Church of Christ 
(Scientist),” has been troubling and astonishing the world. 
Hysterical and self-asserting from childhood, she has remained 
hysterical and self-asserting all through her life. Always able to 
exercise a marvellous personal dominance over many in her imme- 
diate entourage, she now heads and controls a community which 
has branches in both the New and the Old Worlds, and which has 
for its tenets a farrago of the most absurd doctrines that any fanatic 
has ever devised. It would be difficult to think of any claim to 
religious authority that it would be possible for a human being 
to make, which Mrs. Eddy has not made. Our biographer says: 

“Mrs. Eddy herself wrote [in “ Science and Health,” 1906 
edition, page 560,] that the following verse from the 

Apocalypse, ‘ has special reference to the present age’: ‘And 

there appeared a great wonder in heaven; a woman clothed 

with the sun, and the moon under her feet, and upon her head 


4. The Life of Mary Baker G. Eddy, and the History of Christian Science.” 
By Georgine Milmine. Illustrated. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
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a crown of twelve stars.’ Mrs. Eddy says that the child which 
this woman bore was Christian Science. In the Mother 
Church at Boston there is a resplendent window representing 
this star-crowned woman.” 

Mrs. Eddy’s loyal disciples are expected to believe, inter alia, that 

“Mrs. Eddy has interpreted the Motherhood, or feminine idea of 

God, as Jesus interpreted the masculine idea ; and that the feminine 

idea of God is essentially higher than the masculine.” The loyal 

disciples, moreover, claim that Christian Science is— 
“the offspring of Mrs. Eddy’s direct communion with God, 
just as Jesus was the offspring of Mary’s communion, and that 
the result of this second immaculate conception was a book, 
rather than a man, because this age was more mental than 
that in which Jesus lived.” 

And yet this book has had to be edited and re-edited and re- 

edited, again and again, in order—we will not say to make it in- 

telligibi@, which it is not now, but—to make its sentences gram- 
matically coherent. But this, with the other publications of Mrs. 

Eddy’s, must constitute the whole of Christian Science 

literature. Nor is the book to be translated! When, 

at one time, it seemed probable that a Christian Science 
literature would spring up, the Christian Science Journal 
directed the Scientists to “burn every scrap of Christian 

Science literature, so-called, except Science and Health, 

and publications bearing the imprint of the Christian Science Pub- 

lishing Society of Boston.” When the preachers threatened to 
acquire influence, preaching was suppressed, and the services now 
consist simply of singing, silent meditation, and readings from 

Science and Health and the Bible. 

But we are over-running our space, and have not mentioned 

any of the strange personal episodes in Mrs. Eddy’s life. Of a 

number of these we have two contradictory accounts. What she 

says of her childhood, in her “ Retrospection and Introspection,” 
published in 1891, is distinctly contradicted by documentary and 
trustworthy personal evidence. For many years she has repudiated 
indebtedness to a well-known “mental healer,” Dr. Quimby, under 
whom she studied, and whose manuscripts she avowedly used for 

a long time in her early teaching. Much of Dr. Quimby’s teaching 

is still incorporated in Science and Health. Mrs. Eddy’s only 

defence, when her letters and poems, etc., in praise of Dr. Quimby 
are brought in evidence against her present repudiation of him, is 
that if she ever wrote such things it must have been under the 
influence of hypnotism! 

Anyone who wishes to know what Christian Science is and 
what its founder has been and is, need only turn to the book under 
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notice. The author is not a Christian Scientist; but she writes as 
impartially as it is possible for an honest narrator to write. The 
substance of the book was first published in serial form in McCZure’s 
Magazine, 1907-1908. The facts given are substantiated by pub- 
licly accessible documents, and by the testimony of persons, most 
of whom are still living. It is difficult to imagine that any outsider 
can become a Christian Scientist after reading this book; prob- 
ably not many who are already Christian Scientists will dare to 
read the book, in the face of the tyrannical restrictions imposed by 
Mrs. Eddy. 

It is also difficult to imagine that Christian Science can sur- 
vive through another generation, except as a negligible quantity. 
The scientific investigation of the influence of mind over body will 
certainly be carried on, probably with remarkable results. But it 
has long been said that Christian Science, as Mrs. Eddy has made 
it, is neither Christian nor scientific. 


We have spent a very pleasant three-quarters of an hour over 
“The Grades of Life,”’5 a pamphlet which bears no publisher’s 
name, and which reached us ‘accompanied by a note from the 
author written on the Oxford “ Union Society” notepaper. The 
The text consists of short, crisp, familiar letters, between “Smith,” 
who is the inquirer, and “Ford,” who is the answerer, on what is 
called “ Medialism.” Smith had come across the “ Thought,” of 
Pascal’s :— 

“Since we often dream that we dream, heaping up one 
dream upon another, it is therefore quite possible that this life 
itself is but a dream, on which the other dreams are grafted, 
and from which we awake at death.” 


The question discussed is: “Is this life a dream state between 

two non-dream states?” Wordsworth says, “Our birth is but a 

sleep and a forgetting.” The two friends ultimately agree that 

the— 
“existence of two grades of dream life suggests the possibility 
that there are likewise two grades of non-dream life, that 
death is a waking-up, and birth is a falling sleep, to the higher 
grade of non-dream life. . . . The transformation of the non- 
instinctive habits of this life into instincts of dream life yields 
by analogy an explanation of the instinctive habits of this 
life,” etc. 

In a short preface, the editor (author?) says he will give careful 

consideration to difficulties and objections raised by readers. 


5. ‘The Grades of Life ; being letters on Immortality.” Edited by M. Sopote 
B. Sc., Oxon. Oxford; The Editor, 8, Walton Street. ”- : 
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“The First Judgment of the Christians,"6 might be classed 
as a curiosity of literature, if it merited the designation of litera- 
ture at all) The author has taken the trouble to make an affidavit 
before a Commissioner of Oaths at Liverpool, to the effect that he 
has “been through a special preparation in the year 1893, at the 
hands of the Spirit, the Holy Ghost, for the First Judgment (St. 
Matthew), and the portrayal of Revelations in the Holy Bible.” It 
is scarcely necessary to add that the author’s expositions of Genesis 
I. and of the Gospel of St. Matthew are—we say it advisedly— 
extremely ludicrous, and often excruciatingly ungrammatical. Now 
and then, the author accidentally makes a hit; as when, as a 
comment upon the passage, “ Whosoever shall say, Thou fool,” etc., 
he adds, “ The Holy Trinity does not approve the ministry to call 
one another fools.” 

“ Being and Existence,”? and “ Swedenborg’s Doctrine of the 
Purer Parts of Nature,” are two pamphlets to which we draw the 
attention of students, who may be attracted by the subjects therein 
discussed. 

What forms a very appropriate sequel to the earlier works of 
Professor Haeckel, and, in fact, may be made a useful introduction 
to those works by persons who have not yet read them, is the 
R.P.A. sixpenny edition of the author’s “ Last Words on Evolu- 
tion,”8 translated from the second edition by Mr. Joseph McCabe. 
These lectures were delivered—by request—at Berlin, in 1905; 
and in them the author has—as he says—put before his audience 
“in connected form, the great groups of biological facts, by which 
they could, on impartial consideration, convince themselves of the 
truth and importance of the theory of evolution.” The lectures 
are severally entitled, “The Controversy about Creation,” “The 
Struggle over our Genealogical Tree,” and “ The Controversy over 
the Soul.” The value of the book is enhanced by plates giving the 
genealogical tree of the vertebrates, skeletons of five anthropoid 
apes, and-embryos of three mammals; there are also several pages 
of evolutionary tables. At the end is a postcript on “ Evolution 
and Jesuitism,” in which Professor Haeckel refers to replies made 
to his animadversions on the sophistical version of evolution, which 
the Jesuits had adopted. This little book—Haeckel’s farewell to 
the world—deserves to be very widely read. 

6. ‘ The First Judgment of the Christians by the Spirit, Alpha and Omega.” 
An authorised Revision of St. Matthew, and the History of this Planet, from the First 
Strata to the End. Written for the Spirit at Command by F. W. Cunard. Liverpool : 
Cunard and Sons, 

. Being and Existence : a Philosophical Discussion ” By Frank Sewall, A.M., 
D.D. “Swedenborg’s Doctrine of the Purer Parts of Nature.’ By the same. Both 
reprinted from ‘‘ The New Philosophy.” New York: McGeorge, 3 W., 29th Street. 

8. ‘*Tast Words on Evolution,” A ular Retrospect and Summary. By 


P 
Ernst Haeckel. Portrait and three plates. Translated by Joseph McCabe. London: 
Watts & Co. 
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SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


STUDENTS of American politics will welcome Mr. Herbert Croly’s 
masterly treatise, entitled, “The Promise of American Life.”! 
“Unlimited belief in the future of America,” as Mr. Emil Reich 
has phrased it, is ingrained in almost every American. It is this 
implicit faith which constitutes at once the greatness and the weak- 
ness of the great Republic across the Atlantic. This faith has 
become a religion, which it is high treason to question. Its 
authority is accepted as absolute and universal. Such criticism as 
does appear, is not controverted. It is simply ignored. “We may,” 
says Mr. Croly, “ distrust and dislike much that is done in the name 
of our country, by our fellow countrymen, but our country itself, 
its democratic system, and its prosperous future, are above 
suspicion.” It is this inherited and national inability to examine 
the other side of the shield, to look realities in the face, to recog- 
nise the evils which exist, and to take measures for their extirpa- 
tion, which constitutes the most serious menace to the future of 
American institutions. This blind faith in the future success of 
American national life reminds us somewhat of the English Con- 
servative idea, that whatever happens the English will always 
muddle through somewhere, and come out on top in the end. As 
Mr. Croly is careful to point out, Americans have no monopoly of 
patriotic enthusiasm and good faith. But whereas the English- 
man, the Frenchman, or the German looks rather to history and 
tradition for his ideal, the American looks rather to the future. 
Not that the American altogether overlooks the former. He com- 
bines “loyalty to historical tradition and precedent with the imagi- 
native projection of an ideal national promise.” 

What this promise is, Mr. Croly carefully defines in his open- 
ing pages. American nationality was founded upon a struggle for 
liberty. It was based upon an idea, and consequently from the 
start the Land of Democracy has been figured as the Land of 
Promise. And although the United States are now permeated 
with political corruption and mal-administration, with economic 
slavery, with exploitation of the weak, with unfair distribution of 
wealth, and with many other ugly social phenomena, Americans 
still believe that somehow and some time, something better will 
happen to good Americans than has happened to men in any other 
country. But, as Mr. Croly truly remarks, this blind faith in the 
conception of a better American future, which will take care of 
itself, is admirably designed to deprive American life of any pro- 
mise at all. An American calls his country, not only the Land of 


1. **The Promise of American Life." By Herbert Croly. New York: The 
Macmillam Company, 1909. 
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Promise, but the Land of Destiny. His ideal is constructed out 
of a medley of optimism, fatalism, and conservatism. What he 
has to do is to understand the “ purpose” of American nationality, 
and to make himself responsible for the attainment of that pur- 
pose. Unless such responsibility is assumed, American life will 
gradually cease to have any specific promise. Such a promise 
must be determined by an ideal, and it “is to be fulfilled, not by 
sanguine anticipations, not by a conservative imitation of past 
achievements, but by laborious, single-minded, clear-sighted, and 
fearless work.” 

In the succeeding chapters, Mr. Croly traces the origin and 
history of American nationality. It is not easy for a foreigner to 
understand the intricacies of American party politics, but Mr. Croly 
makes this as little difficult as possible. In his account of the 
slavery question we think he has not laid sufficient stress on the 
economic forces at work. Those forces, we venture to think, were 
more powerful in the struggle than the political and moral In 
his later chapters Mr. Croly presents us with his views for reform 
and re-construction. These views are as stimulating as his critic- 
isms are pungent, but whilst good Americans cannot afford to dis- 
regard either of them, they also have their lessons for English 
political students. 

“A Brief History of the Middle Temple,”2 by Mr. C. E. A. 
Bedwell, its librarian, is somewhat misleading in its title. It is 
true the author, in his preface, disclaims its pretension as a sys- 
tematic history of the Inn, but why, then, retain such a title? It 
consists of a reprint, with some additional notes, of papers which 
appeared in the “Quarterly Review,” the “Law Magazine and 
Review,” and the “Green Bag.” In the account of the origin of 
the Inns of Court, and the czganisation and growth of the two 
Temples, there is nothing which has not already appeared, neither 
is there anything whatever in the nature of a connected history 
of the Inn, which forms the subject of the title. One original 
contribution, however, for which we are very grateful, is made by 
Mr. Bedwell, and its importance cannot easily be over-estimated. 
This is the close connection of members of the Middle Temple 
with the colonisation of Virginia. Many of the members became 
gentlemen adventurers in the expeditions fitted out by the Virginia 
Company, of which Sir Walter Raleigh, himself a Middle Templar, 
was the guiding spirit. 

“ American Meat, and Its Influence upon the Public Health,”8 
by Dr. Albert Leffingwill, will not tend to re-assure those who 


2. “A Brief History of the Middle Tem a B C.E. A. Bedwell, Librarian 
to the Hon. Society of Middle Temple. & Co.. SR thert 
3. ‘‘ American Meat and its influence upon the Public — ¢ os: Eee 


ee Late President of the American Humane Associa 
George and Sons, 1910. 
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were shocked by the revelations of the American packing-houses 
in general, and those of Chicago in particular. The immediate 
effect of such a book as Mr. Upton Sinclair’s “ Jungle,” was, no 
doubt, highly beneficial, and the reforms which‘took place in 1906 
in consequence of legislation, in the methods of preparation of 
meat products, and in the construction of the packing houses, leave 
little to be desired. It is in the inspection, or rather the in- 
adequacy of inspection, that danger to public health lies. Further, 
although by the Law of 1906, and by the Pure Food Law, no 
portion of a diseased animal may be sold for food, Dr. Leffingwill 


clearly proves that a large percentage of meat products is derived- 


from diseased animals, and is officially stamped as meat from 
healthy animals. Thus we have the added danger of a Govern- 
ment guarantee. Tuberculosis is now admitted to be the principal 
cause of death among human beings in all civilized countries. Yet 
“under the inefficient system of Government inspection which now 
prevails in the United States,” says Dr. Leffingwill, “an inspec- 
tion instituted, admittedly, simply to promote trade—amillions of 
carcasses of animals affected to some extent by tuberculosis have 
been officially approved as ‘sound, wholesome, and fit for human 
food,’ and in one form or another sent as food-products to nearly 
all parts of the civilized world.” 

It is impossible not to believe that the inspection regulations, 
whittling down the L.aw of 1906, have been framed in the interests 
of the Meat Trust. So little confidence have the German Govern- 
ment in American inspection, that for a time the importation of 
pork was altogether prohibited. This prohibition was only relaxed 
upon the condition that all pork destined for the German Empire 
should be microscopically examined. A few other countries— 
France, Austria, Italy, and Denmark, followed suit. But strangely 
enough, Great Britain, although it took, for example, in 1904, more 
than 80 per cerit. of the exports of American bacon and hams, and 
more than 60 per cent. of all exported fresh and salted pork, has 
taken no action to protect its people from the terrible infection of 
trichine, with which it is established American hogs are more or 
less infected. 

This is only another instance of how easily, and with what 
impunity, the best laws are evaded in the United States by power- 
ful financial interests. It makes one almost despair of American 
democracy. This work confirms what we have heard from private 
sources, that the American Government guarantee is very largely 
a sham and a fraud, perpetrated in the interests, and in the in- 
terests alone, of the Meat Trust. Dr. Leffingwell evidently de- 
spairs of any reform from within. He looks to Great Britain, the 
largest consumer of American meat, to compel the American 
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Government to enforce its own laws, through the fear of losing its 
export trade in meat products. 

“ Conservative Socialism, or Socialism for the Middle Classes,”4 
by Mr. Y. Knott, professes to be intended for the instruction of 
people who have not sufficient backbone to be either Socialists or 
Anti-Socialists. It constitutes, in fact, a mere attempt to capture 
for Tariff Reform and other Tory nostrums, the working classes. 
Conservative Socialism, forsooth! Why not, indeed? So oppor- 
tunist has the Tory party become, that it sees no incongruity in 
adopting principles diametrically opposed, one of which they use 
as a bogey, when it suits their purpose, to frighten the very people 
to whom they offer it at another time as a bribe. Such a book as 
this cannot be taken seriously. 

“ Tllegitimacy,” by Lady Cook (née Tennersee Clafflin), is a 
valuable paper, based on such statistics of illegitimacy as are 
obtainable. These, as Lady Cook points out, for obvious reasons, 
can never reveal the whole truth. The harsh and inhuman laws 
devised for the discouragement of illegitimacy were, as Lady Cook 
rightly observed, designed rather for the pecuniary benefit of the 
Church, than for the protection of the weak and ignorant. The 
principle of legitimation by subsequent marriage—the rule of 
Roman Civil Law—is the only redeeming feature of the sordid 
legislation on this question. The present paper contains an ap- 
peal for a more human treatment of both mothers and children, 
with due regard to the natural instincts of men and women. 

The current number of “The Public Schools’ Year Book,”5 
attains its twenty-first anniversary. In this edition the editors 
have endeavoured to provide a record of all matters of education 
of interest to parents, schoolmasters, and boys. A few pages only 
are devoted to girls, since a Girls’ School Year Book already exists, 
and is now in its fourth year of issue. But we are surprised to find 
no reference to those Co-educational Schools, of which Bedales, in 
Hamyshire, is the pioneer and type. The special articles upon 
admission to the profession are accurate and instructive. The 
book, as a whole, leaves nothing to be desired. 

Students of social economics will find much material in “ The 
New Zealand Official Year Book, 1909.”6 The special articles on 
the Land System, Taxation, Land Valuation, and Old Age Pen- 


. Conservative Socialism, or Socialism for the Middle Classes.’’ By Y. Knott. 
London : Swan, Sonnenschien & Co., Ltd., 1909. 

“The Public Schools’ Year Book.” The Official Book of Reference of The 
Headmasters’ Conference. Twenty-first year of Publication, 1910. Edited by H.F.W. 
Deane, M.A., F.S.A, and W. A. Evans,M,A. London: The Year Book Press, c/o 
Swan Sonnerschein & Co., Ltd., rgro. 

6. ‘The New Zealand Official Year Book,” 1909. (18th yd of issue.) ed 
under Instructions from The Right Hon. Sir J. G. Ward, P.C., K.C.M.G., Prime 
Minister, In the office of the Registrar-General. Wellington, N.Z.; By Authority— 
John MacKay, Government Printer. London; Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1909. 
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sions, alone render this work of incalculable value. We under- 
stand that the system of advances to settlers has been the subject 
of recent legislation, but the amendments to the old law are too 
fresh to be included in the present volume. 

We have also received numbers 1 and 2 of Volume XIII. of 
the “ Boletin de Instruccion Publica,” which contains the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress of Higher Tducation. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Mahavira was a contemporary of Buddha, and many legends, 
some of which are absurd, cluster around his name. Mr. Manak 
Chand Jaini has, in his “ Life of Mahavira,”! sought to sift truth 
from falsehood. His work, which gives abundant evidence of learn- 
ing and research, will be welcomed, not only by his co-religionists, 
but also by all students of Indian religions. In the likely event of 
its going into a second edition, the author would do well to entrust 
the work of revision to an educated Englishman. 

“From Coal Mine Upwards,”2 by the author of “ Modern 
London,” is a modest autobiography which will be read with in- 
terest by many beyond the circle of his fellow workers in the Lon- 
don City Mission—an institution which, curiously enough, was 
founded in 1835, the very year of his birth. His father was a civil 
engineer and contractor at one time in good circumstances, but who 
killed himself by heavy drinking, and left a widow not only penni- 
less, but in debt. Scanty, indeed, was the book-learning that little 
James Dunn received, for, in spite of a tumour in the side, he was 
employed in a coal-pit, earning, on an average, about half-a-crown 
a week. The work nearly killed him, so friends found something 
of a lighter nature. He grew up to be a sturdy man, worked under 
Sir Joseph Paxton at the Crystal Palace, and went out to the 
Crimea as a member of the Army Works Corps. Then he met 
with several narrow escapes from death. On his return to London 
he found employment as a marine engineer, but his true vocation 
was mission work. The book is well illustrated, and has an appen- 
dix on the London City Mission. 

“He was the first to strike the note of personal intimacy in 
prose fiction. He was its first fantastic, its first master of pathos ; 
the first in eighteenth century prose to perceive the joy, though 
not the grandeur, of nature ; the first to vignette life. He founded 
modern impressionism, substituting for descriptive literature a 


1. “Life of Mahavira.” By Manak Chand Jaini, B.A. Allahabad: Manager of 
The Jaina Gagette. 
2, ‘From Coal Mine Upwards,”’ By James Dunn, London; W. Green. 
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diary of sensations, and a scale of cadence for a string of sentences. 
. . « He was, in the strict sense of the term, an eccentric. . . . His 
essence may best be conveyed by the label of ‘a detached sen- 
sationalist.’” Thus, in a few terse sentences, culled from the 
opening chapter of “ Sterne,”3 Mr. Walter Sichel, with rare critical 
acumen, fixes the place of England’s great humorist in European 
literature, in which he acted as a powerful dynamic force, even yet 
unexhausted. Sterne, Mr. Sichel tells us, is latent in Ruskin, and, 
again in Dickens’ “ Tale of Two Cities,” and the “Christmas 
Carol.” In the opinion of the present reviewer, Sterne’s influence 
on Dickens was not an unmixed good, and to it may be attributed 
the gush and mawkish sentimentality which mar no little of his 
work. Lamb was saturated with Sterne; so, too, were Thackeray, 
Carlyle, and Stevenson, to mention only names from the past. He 
influenced Goethe, Jean Paul, and Heine, and societies, still existent, 
were founded in his honour in Germany. Lessing, a critic whom 
no one could accuse of extravagance, exclaimed that he would 
have given ten years of his life to prolong Sterne’s. Sterne died 
at the age of 53, and he was forty-six when he sprang into fame 
by the first part of “ Tristram Shandy,” which, together with “ The 
Sentimental Journey,” made up the whole of his literary output 
with which posterity is concerned. But they gave him a place 
beside the Immortals. Mr. Sichel’s aim—in which we believe he 
has wholly succeeded—was not to produce a formal biography, but 
to vitalise the man and his companions. Nevertheless he has 
brought out several facts unknown to, or ignored by, previous 
biographers. For instance, he has reconstructed Catherine de 
Fourmentelle, the “dear, dear Jenny,” of “ Tristram,” and shown 
that Mrs. Sterne was Mrs. Montagu’s cousin, and printed, as an 
appendix, the entire “ Journal to Eliza.” Of the excellent illustra- 
tions, five portraits of Sterne are of new impression. 

“ St. George of Cappadocia, in Legend and History,”4 by Mrs. 
Cornelia Steketee Hulst, is a handsome volume reflecting credit on 
both author and publisher. The list of works consulted are evi- 
dence of the enthusiasm of this American lady for her subject, 
which she makes no pretence of having exhausted. Indeed, she 
indicates further lines of research in Turkey, Russia, Sicily, Spain, 
and Normandy, for others to pursue. The six chapters into which 
this monograph is divided, run as follows :—History and Legend ; 
the Allegory of St. George and the Dragon; the Spread of Vene- 
ration to him before the First Crusade; the Orders of St. George 
and Institutions and Incidents which show His Influence; the 





3- ‘* Sterne: a Study.” By Walter Sichel. London: Williams & Norgate. 
4. ‘St. George of Cappadociz in Legend and History.” By Cornelia Steketee 


Hulst. London: David Nutt. 
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Romantic Development of the Legend; and, lastly, St. George in 
the Later Centuries. Little or nothing for certain is known about 
this saint, around whose name cluster legends innumerable and con- 
tradictory ; and more than seven cities widely separated have con- 
tended for the honour of having given him birth. Gibbon, who 
never missed an opportunity of blackening the reputation of a saint 
or martyr, by a bold anachronism, sought to indentify him with 
George of Cappadocia, a dishonest army contractor who is said to 
have embraced Christianity just before his execution. The venera- 
tion paid to St. George dates, however, much earlier. Later 


scholarship connects it with the Persian cult of Mithra, whose name * 


is identical in meaning with that of George, which signifies “ hus- 
bandman,” or “tiller of the soil,” and whose feast fell on the same 
day, April 23rd. Ecclesiastical historians now incline to the belief 
that George was the name of the young man mentioned by Euse- 
bius (Bk. VIIL, 5), as having suffered martyrdom during the Dio- 
cletian persecution. In 494 Pope Gelasius, a man of learning, 
warned the faithful against certain forged “ Acts of St. George,” 
and placed him amongst those “whose virtues and names are 
rightly venerated among men, but whose actions are known only 
to God.” Mrs. Hulst makes no attempt to pronounce upon the 
truth or falsity of what has been believed about this early Christian 
saint. We shall not quarrel with her on that score, but rather com- 
mend her modesty and discretion, for, on her own showing, the 
materials at her service are inadequate. The artistic side has not 
been neglected; there are 22 illustrations, some of which are of 
great beauty, especially the frontispiece from the Bayeux Tapestry. 
Political caricature is represented by “St. Teddy (Roosevelt) in 
combat with the dragon,” and “ Anderson tilting against the dragon 
Quaksalver” To our thinking, these very modern instances of 
doubtful taste might have been omitted, as out of keeping with 
hagiography. The appendix on “Some Representations in Art,” 
gives a list of 277 names, ranging from Raphael to Walter Crane. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


Miss Mary Everest Boole has written much and well for chil- 
dren, and, such being the case, we venture, with no little diffidence, 
to express a doubt if “A Woodworker and a Tent-maker,”! with 
its subtle analogies and occasional mathematical allusions, will be 
understood by the young people for whom it is designed. The 
story itself is, however, short, and the plot simple. 


1. ‘* A Woodworker and a Tentmaker.” By Mary Everest Boole. London: 
C. W, Daniel. 
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The eighteen short stories, which make up “ That is to Say,” 
are of the most varied nature, but all are readable. “ The Ghost 
of the Goodwins,” which tells of the weird happenings that befell 
the fisherman to whom was entrusted the vase supposed to hold 
the ashes of a certain eccentric lady, is undoubtedly the gem of the 
collection. Next to this we should place “The Crank.” By her 
latest volume “ Rita” proves that her imagination is as fresh as 
ever. 

“Stolen Honey,”3 by Ada and Dudley James, makes pleasant 
reading. In the opening chapter, Rolfe Fotherby, Third Secretary 
to the British Legation at Tangiers, gives the shelter of his roof 
to a child of twelve, and his hospitality is repaid by the theft of an 
important despatch, which, however, is mysteriously returned to 
him two days afterwards. Ten years elapse before Rolfe comes 
face to face with the culprit in the person of his brother’s fiangée. 
The recognition is mutual; but Rolfe, fascinated by her beauty, is 
in no hurry to denounce her to his parents as a tool of the Secret 
Service. The démoument which only a veteran novel-reader could 
guess—so well is it concealed up to the final chapter—is precipi- 
tated by a blackmailer. The threads of two love-stories run 
through this capital, well-told tale, on which the authors may 
deservedly be congratulated. 

The plot of “The Second Elopement,”4 by Mr. Herbert 
Flowerdew, is simple, but the incidents are many and startling. 
When Basil St. George succoured at Westgate Station a damsel 
distressed for her fare to London, he had no inkling that he had 
unconsciously embarked on an adventure as thrilling as any his 
brains had conjured up for the fictions from which he derived an 
income of some £5,0CO per annum. In reply to his cross-questions, 
she refused to tell him anything about herself except she had run 
away to escape marriage with a man she loathed, and that she 
wanted to obtain immediate employment. He bought her suitable 
clothing, found her respectable apartments, agreed meanwhile to 
teach her typewriting, and to appoint her as his typist at a salary 
of thirty shillings a week. Of the art of existing on a small income 
she proved the veriest tiro. Then she disappears mysteriously, to 
his horror, but, after a short absence, re-appears penitent and 
grateful. He urges her to marry him, and she consents; but, 
when he reaches her hotel with a special license, he learns that she 
has been spirited away. It is at this point that the real interest 
of the story begins. It would be unfair to reveal more of the plot, 
which is, in all respects, worthy of the author of “ The Realist.” 


2. ‘ That is to say.” By ‘ Rita.” London: Stanley Paul and Co. 

3- ‘* Stolen Honey.” By Ada and Dudley James. London: Stanley Paul & Co. 
P eS “The Second Elopement.” By Herbert Flowerdew. London; Stanley Paul 
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If the reading public think they have a right to expect much 
from the author of “The Gay Paradines,” they cannot reasonably 
feel disappointment in its successor, “ A Splendid Heritage,”5 Mrs. 
Stephen Batson’s hero, Dick Ferrier, is not exactly a Socialist, 
though he subscribed to Zhe Clarion in his salad days at Oxford, 
but rather a sociologist with the bump of benevolence strongly 
developed. At the age of twenty-eight, when loafing about 
Naples, his misogynistic views underwent so radical a change after 
casually meeting Marie Sherwood, that he followed her to England, 
and took a tumble-down cottage near where that aristocratic young 


widow lived, though he had a pretentious mansion and a millionaire: 


uncle at his disposal. The latter was a soap-boiler, whose speciali- 
ties were a yellow grease, used for railway carriages, and a “cream” 
in great demand by confectioners “of sorts” for filling up choco- 
late cakes. Marie was not unconscious of her own value, and had 
no intention of marrying a poorish man, however agreeable he 
might be. The dénoument, is brought about by Norah Desmond, 
a girl “whom any man may kiss.” Dick’s search for possibly high- 
born relatives in Lombardy, and what came of it, is well described. 
Mrs. Batson’s latest story displays her as a mild satirist of provin- 
cial society, engrossed in sports, gambling, and games of all sorts. 

In her introduction to “ The Tale of Queen Rosana,’6 Miss 
M. Mansfield tells us that “ Time the Prodigal . . . has preserved 
four noteworthy expressions of the “ Lay of the Child-Lovers,” in 
a poem, a legend, a morality play, and a prose romance. The 
poem is “ Ancasin and Nicolette,” which has been adequately trans- 
lated by Mr. A. Lang; the legend is that of Queen Rosana, which 
Professor A. d’Ancona printed in 1871 from a unique text in two 
virtually identical Italian MSS., preserved in the National Library 
at Florence. The translator has done her work admirably, and 
the format of the book leaves nothing to be desired. 





POETRY. 


Hitherto the best translation of Aristophanes has been that of 
John Hoolzsham Frere, but there is no finality in respect of trans- 
lations. We, therefore, welcome “The Peace of Aristophanes,”! 
rendered into corresponding metres by Mr. R. F. Patterson. It is 
at once scholarly and vigorous. We hope, however, that he will 


5. ‘*A Splendid Heritage. By Mrs. Stanley Batson. London: Stanley Paul 
& Co. 

6. ‘The Tale of Queen Rosana.” Rendered into English by M. Mansfield. 
London: David Nutt. 

1. ‘The Peace of Aristophanes.” Translated into corresponding Metres by 
R. F. Patterson. London: David Nuit. 
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soon turn his attention to ether and greater comedies by that 
author, 2g, “ The Birds.” 

“Echoes,”2 by Mr. Paul Hookham, is a worthy sequel to his 
“Plays and Poems,” a volume which was favourably noticed some 
time ago in the Westminster Review. The blank-verse soliloquy 
entitled, “Coeur de Lion,” contains the following noble lines, 
which ought to find a place in future anthologies :— 

“T am the first of our proud Norman line 

To find this people out. There’s that in them, 
Celt, Roman, Saxon, howso’er it comes, 

That, conquer as we may, is quite unconquerable.” 


Then “coming death partly reveals” to the dying kingdom, 
England, feared and hated by her neighbours :— 


“ There’s somewhat in the upright principle, 
High-handed and high-minded attitude, 
Determination to stand by the nght, 

Not out of policy but for right’s sake, 

That is the best and final policy ; 

That may fence off from daring to oppose it 
Nations that feign to look on it as feigned 

But faintly dread it as a thing suspect ; 

And gathering strength from union with its like, 
And crushing wrong and wiping weakness out 
That hindering catches at the skirts of Time, 
May make this England the world’s master-piece.” 


But “ Thought Forms ”—suggested by Columbine’s bitter cry: 
“‘Quvre-moi ta porte pour l’amour de Dieu !"—is, for its melody and 
wistfulness, the most haunting lyric in the booklet. Mr. Hookham 
has translated Wery happily four fables from La Fontaine. This 
is undoubtedly a literary achievement of which any versifier might 
well be proud; but he is no novice in that art. Mr. Hookham 
does not produce much poetry, but what he gives us is of his best, 
and that possesses the delicate flavour of a choice vintage, which 
can be appreciated only by the connoisseur. 


2 ‘Echoes”’ By Paul Hookham. Oxford: Horser & Storey. 
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